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Iv reassuring these days to see those 
sturdy Bell System trucks along the 


Ready to go anywhere = 


They are mechanized motor units, Each 
has a highly skilled crew; each has its 
—— OU | F 4 LY own tools, power and materials. They 
are ready and efficient and can bo 


mobilized anywhere, any time. And 


there are more than 27,000 of them. IN ' 


This is just one way the Bell System is THE SI 
prepared to keep lines open and ready 
for war-time service — no matter when 
or where the test may come. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE NEWS OF ALLIED BOMBS FALLING ON 
Japan foll wing closely on the extremely efficient ran 
on the Philippines, has had a tonic effect on the United 


Nations. kor once their power has been shown to | 


actual and present rather than merely potential. And the 
mystery, so far undispelled, of where the raiders came 
from and where they landed seems to have created con 
fusion in Tokyo. The contradictory Jap: nese broadcasts 
that have been coming in ever since are no doubt partly 
designed to clicit information; but they also indicate a 
Surprise and consternation which are hardly consistent 
with the continuing Japanese statements that the damage 
was extremely slight and was confined, Allied deviltry 
being what it is, to “grammar schools, hospitals, and 
cultural establishments.” The first reports spoke of sixty 
planes, of which nine were shot down. The latest storics 
say that there were ten American planes, and for the 
first time speak of three airplane carriers having been 
seen off the coast of Japan just before the raids. It 1s 
quite possible that the planes took off from carrict 

bombed the four Japanese cities, and landed in China. 
Eventually no doubt, we shall have the whole story from 
Allied sources. Meanwhile our favorite Japanese comment 
on the raids is the one which described them as “just 
another Yankee joke and propaganda stunt for home 
consumption in America.’ The laughter in Tokyo strikes 
us as a little hysterical, but the chuckling in Chungking 


is entirely authentic. 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 
to the newly established post of G mmander-in-Chief in 
United 


the Southwest Pacific, with instructions from the 
prepare to take the offensive against Japan 


Nations to "| 
is an important milepost in the Pacific war. The forces 
under MacArthur have already seized the offensive to a 
considerable extent. The spectacular raid against the 
Philippines made by American bombers under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General Ralph Royce appears to have 
done a good deal of damage to Japancse shipping, docks, 


and to have had a heartening 


and defense installations, 
effect on the American and Filipino defenders of Correg- 


1GOT Perhay the most enc iraging feature of the raid 








was the precision with which it was planned and carried 
out. The Japanese were not only taken completely by 
urprise but apparently are still uncertain about the loca- 
tion of the secret bases used. Nearer to their main base, 
American and Australian bombers have maintained con- 
stant offensive operations against the Japanese at Rabaul 
ind at Kupang on the Dutch portion of Timor. The 
success Of these attacks has greatly reduced the immedi- 
ite danger of a Japanese drive against Australia. The 
initiative has passed to MacArthur, and there is every 


reason to believe he knows how to use it. 


TWO OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST STEEL 


ompanies, Carnegie-IIlinois and Jones and Laughlin, 


I 


have been accused by the War Production Board of “‘re- 


neated 


, deliberate violations of priority regulations.” 
[he charges are concrete and specific. The Jones and 
Laughlin Company ts charged with making large quan- 
tities of tubing and drill pipe for the oil industry in 
lirect violation of a WPB order and with distributing 
its products to civilian users having no preference rating 
whatever. Carnegie-Illinois is accused of publishing a 
manual for its employees setting up delivery schedules 
which ignored the government priority ratings. The seri- 
ousness of these charges can hardly be exaggerated. As a 
direct result of its resistance to the government's expan- 
sion plans of a year and a half ago, the steel industry has 
become one of the chief bottlenecks of the entire war- 
production program. If it is established that two of the 
principal steel producers have deliberately held up war 
production in order to fill orders for their civilian cus- 
tomers, the government would be amply justified in tak- 
ing over plants belonging to these companies, J. L. Perry, 
president of Carnegie-Illinois, and H. E. Lewis, presi- 
dent of Jones and Laughlin, deny the WPB's accusations, 
but Mr. Lewis, in his denial, gives indirect support to 
the charge by admitting that more than 5 per cent of his 
company's shipments in March bore no priority rating. 
Yet all the steel companies have huge backlogs of un- 
filled, high-priority orders. 


» 
MUCH AS WE DETEST FATHER COUGHLIN 


ind Soctal Justice, we prefer to sce them both put out 
of circulation by full court proceedings rather than by 
\dministrative action. On the basis of the magazine's 
recent contents those responsible for it appear no less 
pen than Pelley to the charge of “making and distrib- 
ting false statements intended to interfere with the 
iccess of the military and naval forces of the United 


tates and intended to promote the success of our ene- 


| 
| 
mies.’ We therefore welcome Attorney General Biddle’s 
inouncement that Soctal Justice, its direction, owner- 
ip), ind finance, is to be studied by the special federal 


grand jury now investigating Nazi propaganda and sedi- 











tious influences. This will give Coughlin a chance to 
all, since he has now emerged from behind the can 
flage provided by his parents, the nominal owne: 
Social Justice, and accepted full responsibility for 
editorial policy of the magazine. By so doing he 
avows his own positive declaration to Archbi 
Mooney of Detroit that after May 27, 1940, he w 


not be in any way responsible for the publication. No 


doubt the grand jury will be interested in his explan 

of this somersault. We hope, too, that the orator 
Royal Oak will be asked why that old contributor 
Soctal Justice—Dr. Goebbels—should have rushed 
promptly to his defense. Our own explanation of 

embarrassingly public acknowledgment of the A 
indebtedness to Coughlin is that it constitutes re 
nition of the end of his usefulness in the United St 
But some value can still be squeezed out of him by 
presentation as a martyr to Roosevelt's “gang 
methods" in broadcasts designed for Ireland and « 


Catholic countries. 
~ 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, IN A SPEECH LAST 
week to the American Society of Newspaper Edit 
pointed out that there are ‘minority elements of 
American press which are actively influencing Ameri 
opinion in directions which lead not to victory . . . b 
defeat.” It was not, he said, the responsibility of the 
ernment to crack down on such publishers, who contr 
just to keep within the law. But, he suggested, it 
the responsibility and duty of “the loyal and honest } 
to hunt out and expose by every instrument of truth ¢ 
skulkers in the journalistic ambush.’’ This emphati 

is a job which the leading daily journals of the cou 
even those whole-heartedly supporting the war effort, 
not doing. There was a time when newspapers did 
hesitate to attack each other on issues of principle. | 

as recently as the last war the New York Trib; 
waged a bitter campaign against “Coiled in the | 
HEAR-S-S-S-T.” But nowadays there seems to be a ¢ 
tlemen’s agreement in the publishing field that 
doesn't eat dog.” The New York Herald Tribune }) 
it is true, published at least one strong editorial criti 

of the divisive press, naming names, but this is 
honorable exception. And even the Herald Tribune + 
fused to print an impressive full-page advertisen 
issued by the Friends of Democracy which castigates the 
behavior of Hearst, McCormick, and Patterson, ask 
them, ‘And what do you call ‘aiding the enemy,’ Ger 
tlemen?” The New York Times applied a similar « 
sorship, but the advertisement has appeared in the Sa 
Francisco Chronicle, which deserves praise for its patr 
ism. We hope other great newspapers will now recons 
their attitude. Their readers have a right to know wh 
forces are undermining our war effort and what re; 
table and representative organizations think about theut 


polic y: 
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THE REPORT ON THE NORMANDIE DISASTER 


1 \ry ¢ ry n } ] ] rdanat ¢ 
shocking commentary on the lack of coordination 


1 effective organization in the navy. At the time ot 


@lia 
the fire at least sixteen federal, state, and local govern- 


ent agencies were exc rcising some jurisdiction over tne 





iad real authority. 


he commandant had never been on board the Nor- 


but no individual or agency 


andie and “did not consider himself in charge of the 
tuation or to be the responsible naval officer present. 
He had considered the ship to be in charge of the dis- 
trict material officer and the fire to be in charge of the 
ire Department.” But the district material officer be- 
eved himself to be acting solely in an advisory capacity. 
lhe lieutenant in charge of the Coast Guard unit looked 
to orders from the captain of the port. The captain of 


port “considered the commandant in command 


i 
} 


[he effect of this division in responsibility can also be 
in the inadequate precautions that were taken 
rainst fire or sabotage. The Coast Guard was sup- 
sedly responsible for the protection of the ship. But 
ie Coast Guard fire watch had not been told that the 
fire-alarm box had been removed. The hose lines 

st brought to the scene could not be connected because 
Coast Guard had not been informed of the change 
from French to American fixtures. Essentially the faults 
ere the same as those revealed in the Pearl Harbor 
vestigation; only in this case the lack of coordination 
even more flagrant. We have no easy solution to 

ter. The root of the difficulty may be found 1n the 
ice-time bureaucracy still controlling the armed forces 


\ rigorous overhauling is obviously called for 


> 


BY ANOTHER VOTE OF EIGHT TO FOUR, WITH 
the representatives of the public and labor lined uj 
against the employer representatives, the National War 
Labor Board has ordered the International Harvester 
Company to accept a maintenance-of-membership prov 

sion in its union contract if a majority of union member: 


+ 


in each of eight plants favor such a provision in a secret 
referendum. At a press conference William H. Davis, 
hairman of the board, stated that if any union member 
lesired to drop out of the union before the referendum 
was held he could do so subject to the union constitutior 

Roger D. Lapham, who wrote the dissenting opinion for 
the employers, said that the majority decision meant that 
a minority of 1,400 in a plant of 3,000 workers would be 
bound to remain in the union, even if they opposed the 
If, as Mr. 


Davis asserts, those who do not wish to remain in the 


provision, assuming that 1,600 favored it. 


inion may drop out before the elections, the employers’ 
oncern lest workers be imprisoned in unions seems over 
vreat. As for the flaming assertion of the National Asso- 
lation of Manufacturers that maintenance of member- 
ship is only a sweeter name for the closed shop and that 
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THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT'S POSITION IN 


the four-year controversy over the value of the oil we 
expropriated by the Card f has been sul 
tially U} eld In th award hand { di Wn las WCCK 1} ¢ 
value ot th propertc 5 Was Sect al $23,995. )] It 


be sure, a good deal higher than the Mexican valuation 


of $901 0, but the companies had demanded $2¢ 

VOO OOF ‘1 1 it 1s cle r tha the [ Nn | state ] 
ereed o Me »§ COI ntion that the sul yl righ Had 
wot belong to the American npanies but to the peo} 
of Mexico. The agreement is a sound one and should 
ontribute materially to th strengthening of military 1 
pol cal cox ration between the two countries 


TWENTY 


| AIAN LE 


MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH 
notorious for its pro-Axis activities throughout 


} } 


Latin America, have recently been granted American 


citizenshyy in Puerto Rico. 
1 ’ 
wealthy Spaniards; many of them are owners of large 


Nearly all of the twenty 


estates in Spain. Most, if not all, of them belong to the 
reactionary Casa de Espana in San Juan, headquarters 
of the Falange on the island. Many of them contributed 
large sums of money to Franco during the Spanish Civil 
War and are still contributing to the Auxilio Social, the 
Falange aid organization. In granting citizenship to this 
group United States District Judge Robert A. Cooper 
declared that he was “sure that he could not find cause 


pplicants should not be granted the privileg: 


ot American citizenship, 


why the 
adding that he had “no doubt 
they would become loyal American citizens.” Ironically 
enough, it was Judge ¢ ooper who several years ago sen- 
tenced Dr. Albizu Campos and a group of other Puerto 
Rican nationalists to prison. Since Campos has come to 
symbolize the democratic aspirations of a considerable 
portion of the Puerto Rican population and the wealthy 
Falangists symbolize the most reactionary, anti-demo- 
cratic influences on the island, Judge Cooper's action has 
proved anything but popular in Puerto Rico. No inve: 

tigation appears to have been made to discover why this 
influential group of Falangists should choose this mi 

ment to seck the protection of American citizenship. In 
the Philippines members of the Falange actively aided 
the Japanese, for which they were hon« red with a special 
decoration by the Spanish Falange in Madrid. Possibly 
the FB! 


an find out what they are up to in Puerto Rico. 











G.O. P. Looks Abroad 


Y DILIGENT prodding, Wendell Willkie has 
forced the old Republican elephant to unwrap its 


rs from in front of its eyes and take a look around the 


rid. As a result, it has lumberingly climbed off the 
fence where it has been sitting so long and so inelegantly, 


} 


he anti-isolationist side. 


ind parked itself definitely on t 


Keestablished in his position as mahout, Mr. Willkie 
now has to get his mount actually moving in a forward 
firection 

This outcome of the Republican National Committce 


ting in Chicago is all the more interesting becaus 


many political observers had thought that Mr, Waiilkic’s 


influence was waning in the higher councils of the party 
ind had expected that the resolution he offered for 
consideration would be quietly smothered. The isola- 
tionists in the party were cock-a-hoop over the IIlinots 
rimaries, from which Senator C. Wayland Brooks and 


Representative Stephen Day had emerged with tri- 


phant majorities. Among the party tacticians there 


med to be a fecling that it would be worth while not 


to alienate the isolationist and anti-war vote, which, 
d to that of the regulars, might be sufficient to 


r the fall elections. In the committee itself Willkie’s 


d supporters were supposed to constitute only a 





protests 


| . 
ns were referred to mall subcommittee, a thinly 

ted compromise motion seemed almost inevitable, 
The two principal resolutions under consideration 

re those drafted by Mr. Willkie and by Senator Taft. 
Both included a declaration of full support to the Prest- 
lent im the prosecution of the war, but the terms of 
illkie’s resolution were wider in scope and far more 


I 
full-blooded than those that contented the Senator. The 
former Presidential candidate wished to put his party on 
record in favor of a war waged without reservations and 
igainst any peace with the enemy except “peace with 
victory.” This part of his resolution emerged from the 

bcommittee virtually intact. It can be regarded as a 


lefinite blow to any appeasement forces which linger 


in the Re publican ranks 
The most important and boldest part of Mr. Willkie’s 
resolution was that which attempted to establish basic 


iples for American policy after the war. He sought 


to commit his party “to undertake now and in the future 


whatever just and reasonable international re sponsibilt- 
t may be demanded in a modern world.’’ This advance 
f tion of watertight nationalism in relation to Amer- 


i's role in peace and reconstruction was of course a 


lirect blow at the isolationists, who, if they have lost out 
in the war, hope still to win the peace with the brilliant 
ess that th Republ ns achieved in 1920, Moreover, 


it is a square hit on the principle of high protection 


which has been the outstanding article of Repub! 


+ 


uth for over sixty years. 

Under the circumstances it is more surprising tha 
essential meat of Mr. Willkie’s resolution should 
survived the culinary efforts of the subcommittee 
4] 


the process it should have become somewha 


rare.”’ In the form in which it was unanimously ad 


that in 
by the full National Committee the phrase “internat 
responsibilities” disappeared, to be replaced by the 

ponsi! 
of the nation will not be circumscribed within the t 


ment: “We realize that after this war the res 


torial limits of the United States; that our nation ha 
obligation to assist in bringing about understand 
comity, and cooperation among the nations of the wor 
Asked for comment, Senator Taft declared that 
was a great mistake for the National Committee to 
press any policy at all at this time on post-war act 
but indicated also that he thought “the teeth of 
Willkie proposal” had been drawn. Be that as it 
the passage of the resolution seems to us a clear 
ition that Mr. Willkie retains more influence thar 
Old Guard had supposed or hoped. His leadershi; 
been given a new lease of life under conditions 
suggest that his hold on the party will grow str 
in direct proportion to the extent to which he ret 
conform to the rigid and conventional pattert 


publicanism. 


The Guthrie Case 


HE Guthrie hearings before the Truman com: 
proved a disappointment. Enough evidence 


ut to indicate that Donald M. Nelson 1s still permitt 





entirely too much “‘business as usual’ in the consun 
durable-goods section of the War Production Board 

is on curtailment of these consumers’ durables that 
must chiefly rely for rapid expansion in war out 
But this evidence often seemed to come out in spite 
the Truman committee rather than through its ef! 
The committee members spent too much time scra 
ind bowing before the dollar-a-year men and explai 
that they were forced to ask embarrassing quest 
because Nelson had asked them to investigate the G 

rie case. The committee is understandably friendly to 
Nelson, but this friendship may get in the way of 4 
forthright verdict in the case. For if the committee finds 
Guthrie's charges justified, it must criticize Nelson tot 
having failed to give him a hearing and for permit 


tor 


the conditions against which Guthrie protested. S: 

the committee's investigation of this case, in contrast to 

ts usual public-spirited and courageous work, is not 
thy chiefly for its omissions. The record affords ! 
‘limpse of the typewriter industry, which is making 


a half-million machines this year although it is one of 
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} 1% | ~ 
1 is well adapted to make ma- 


easiest to convert ank 


e-guns. Little more has been done by the committee 


probe into the scandalous delays in bringing full con 


of the construction industry to war purpo 
whole questi of why dollar-a-year 1 f | 
rmitted tO Make decisions affecting their own 


5 has been easily evaded Dy Witnesscs and inad 
utely pressed by the committee. 

[he fact is that from 
General Electric took over the Bureau of Indusir 


Branches, until March 16, after Guthrie had resign 


rtailment orders had been issued in only six industries 
| criticism which attended the Guthrie resignat: 
ms to have stimulated t issuance of the forty or 
f« ed. In too 1 cases these orders were 
ed to suit the exigert of industry rather than 


ls of the emergency. A refrigerator manutacturet 
med the order on refrigerators. A furniture manu 
er framed the order on furniture 
ir men in the Army-Navy Munitions Board, as well 


1 the WPB, fought for, and 


Typewrites dollas 


ceeded in getting 


itinued production of typewriters In this last case 
supply services of War and Navy scem to have asked 
. ¢ } ] +} - am . antes 
more typewriters, while the ordnance and infant 
ght immediate conversion of the industry to g 
, d ‘ 
ing Lhe Iruman committee could redeem itscif 
perform a publ ery by digging into the matter 
PIVINS us n ill 


Laval Takes Over 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HOSE of us who have insisted, since the fall of 


that Pétain was a te mporary Nazi ¢ xpedic nt 


r than an obstacle to Nazi aims must beware of 


ce 
that much good may result from a clarification of 
hy’s role. It 1s good that the United States govern- 


is being forced at last to abandon the pretense that 
not Hitler, was handling the strings attached to the 
ppet. It is good that our attempt to 


french people of our friendship while we snubbed their 


persuade the 


} 


iders and bribed and cozened their betrayers has at last 


llapsed: the end of equivocation is at least in sight 
But we should recognize that 


we have again been Jed 
to the point of action by our enemies, not by our own 
vill. The accession of Laval to power was a minor Pearl 
Harbor; he burst in our faces like a bomb from a Japa- 
nese plane. Only a few wecks ago our Acting Secretary 
of State was publicly congratulating himself and the 
country on the latest eager assurances from Vichy that 


they were not going to yield an added inch to Hitler 


the armistice terms were their final line of defense 
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, 
| 1 relat hn the United Sta | 
OK \ LO for further 1 umed at 
j , 
AAMCTICAE a) nisi such Laval unctuous G 
) ™ , , ' , 4 
ence to Pe I ps nful indorscment ot Laval | } 
, 
vhat will the State Department d Is it not possible, in 


he recent past, that Our policy-makers may 
dream new dreams of dividing Laval from Pétain and 
of encouraging Darlan he new Weygand 
an independent course in regard to the flect? After all 
reputations have been staked on the su ss Of appease 


] } 
ment: and it is hard to admit failure, even 1f you do it 


ave 
with Vichy was 


our act would have meant something. The noose around 


there remained confusion, doubt, a d raving on 
the part of the French people for a sense of solidarity 
with their democratic al ind a ta reat 
on the part of the American people for a clean der 


| ] LK! { , 
hands, if for once we now Ourscives Capadic ¢ a y 

14] | j nit wire —Tre TT, 
COIGLY ane shr WdIY ana in accordance With Our own 1n 
terests which are the contrary of the interests of Berlin. 
But to do that, we shall ha to reverse our customary 
proced ire, interpreting Laval's first smile as a deliber 
ate provocation, a sufficient reason for ending relations 
Whereas 1f Laval takes a truculent, defiant line, we shall 


but hopes to spare Laval the onus of actually making it 
We will pursue our necessary objectiv relentlessly, in 


full collaboration with the Free French and in open, 


undisgut ed O} wsition to Laval, but leave it to Laval to 


make the break that will put the final touch on his st 


1 


pendous unpopularity We still have a little spa in 


i 


which to maneuver, though we have lost the chance t 








478 


act boldly in support of the cause to which we have 


ledeed our collective life and fortune. 
Within this space there are a good many things we 
in do. Hitler's decision to thrust Laval on the French 


1 


ple is a sign that he must at all hazards close his 
ranks in the West. The appointment of Field Marshal 
Karl von Rundstedt to supervise German defenses from 
North Cape to Hendaye and the reported transfer 
f some additional 150,000 German troops to France 
how Hitler's concern over the growing threat of a 
ond front. The ‘‘neutrality” of the old Vichy gov- 
roment is no longer sufficient protection, it must be 
icrificed to the more urgent necessity of repression and 
full collaboration. Laval, the master wire-puller, will 
doubtless attempt to hand over his country with a mini- 
mum of disturbance; but if the victim struggles he will 
not hesitate to shoot. Pétain, it is already clear, will give 
blessing to the proceedings. The least the United 
States can do is to refuse to cloak the dark business in 
official good-will no matter how politely the Vichy 
inmen may ask for it. 
Our obvious battle task is to rob Hitler of the security 
is gambling so much to win. We can do this only by 


tly and in close collaboration with our 


ting prom} 
lies. We can of course cut off finally all shipments to 
Vrance and North Africa. We can back De Gaulle in 
very theater of action. It may already be too late to take 
Dakar without fighting the Germans; several dispatches 
report that Nazi submarines operating along the Atlantic 
merchant routes are based there. But many strategic 
points, especially including Martinique and Guadeloupe 
and the big island base of Madagascar lying across our 





Washineton, April 19 
OWARDLY is the only word I can find to apply 


to the conduct of Milo Perkins, director of the 
Board of Econon Warfare, in the cases of 
Hartley Grattan and Maurice Parmelee. A favorable 
ress procted the Vice-President's defense of these men 
gainst the usual reckless Dies committee charges. They 
| by the FBI. Yet Grattan was called in 

» Perkins and given the choice of resigning or be 
fired, and Parn vas informed at 3:30 on Wednesday 
hat he was b lismissed as of 5:30 that same after 
noon. Grattan’s past isolationist views in no way de 
7 1 from his usefulness to the board; he was 


las an expert on Australia, a field in which his 


irmclee’s work with the 





protects him in Spian. 





More Dangerous than Nudism 


BY I. F. STONE 
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route to the Middle East, should be promptly occupi 
by the Free French with Allied help. And the Un 
Nations should take over and put into service the Fr 
warships still held in their ports. 

We should push with all possible speed for an 
Allied offensive in the West. Mr. del Vayo stres 
another page of this issue, the desperate need of cr 
a second front while the first front still holds. He 
ances the enormous risks of an invasion of the Conti: 
against the all-but-final disaster of a Russian col! 
and urges the first as the lesser danger. Laval’s coup 
the mounting anger of the French people are a war: 
that we cannot afford to delay long. To accept th 
and betray the other would assure Hitler his 
conquest of the West. 

Finally we should beat Hitler to at least one 
matic punch by ending our relations now with Sp 
Must the fiasco of Vichy be repeated in Madrid 
we to go on fooling with Franco until the day ar: 
when Hitler decides to push his armies through 
out asking our permission or that of Britain? Let 
once act first, demanding that Franco order all 
technicians and army officers to leave Spain, that he 
Nazi submarines and other craft to withdraw from S 
ish ports, that he call back his Phalangists from 
Americas, where they act openly as Hitler's agent 
pain, if he refuses—as indeed he must since he ha 
power either to order or to force—of immediate 
ing of diplomatic relations. 

Our best answer to Hitler’s latest move in Fr 
would be to wipe out the fiction of neutrality that 





United States War Trades Board in London duri 


last war, when he took part in the administration o! 


blockade, and his years of experience as an econ 
consul in Berlin after the war made him unusually; 


qualified for service with the Board of Economic 


fare. His peremptory dismissal on two hours’ nots 


shameful, Dies can point to the removal of Grattan 


1 


Parmelee, as he already has to the resignatiot 


Malcolm Cowley (under fierce attack and luke 


Sup 


pport), as victories. Members of Congress who ha 


gone to considerable risk to fight the Texan feel d 
nitely let down by New Dealers who think the way 


win a battle is to retreat under fire 


By 


y contrast, neither the Standard Oil revelatio 


before the Truman committce two weeks ago nor 

























tions they have ever 


s we owe to the public spirit 


tton’s obligations 


( 
LLOQ S OD 


Farben, though the 


is American-owned. 


ties. The anti-British clause of the agreement seems 


ive been originally inserted at the request of 


1's Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., which was as inter- 
is Remington and I. G. in preventing competition. 


Pont, which controls Remington, also had, may still 


large stockholdings in I. G. Farben. Testimony 
led that not until November 20, 1940, did the ex- 
ive committee of du Pont authorize the sale of its 


Ll. G& 


in securities at the end of 1940 is not disclosed by 


Whether anyone came forward to buy 


ord. These entanglements illustrate the extent to 


1 the basic war materials of the Western peoples, 


hich their destiny depends, are in the hands of 
rns with a stake in both sides, concerns which 
rd the war as an unfortunate interruption in cartel 


Yet 


from these same companies continue to 


intention Or resuming. 


drawt 


ipy strategic positions on the War Production Board 


in the War and Navy departments. Behind them is 


hed wealth and a subservient press, and the New 
is afraid to act against them. The tetracene revela- 
and courage of Senators 

O'Mahoney, La Follette, and D. Worth Clark, 
he power of the du Ponts has been great enough to 


the facts hidden in the files of the Department of 


stice until now, and the War Department has been 


hil 


“ad on the record of 


hine-cutting tools and 


e for high speed steel multiple: 


- to prevent the anti-trust division from prosecuting. 


st poning enforcement of the anti-trust laws until 


the war is over is one way of lengthening, if not 


ing, the war. Take the case of tungsten carbide, also 


the Senate patents hearing last 
Tungsten carbide, next to the diamond and pos- 


boron carbide, is the hardest substance known and 


best material yet discovered for the cutting edges of 


wire-drawing dies. A Fortune 


last January attributed the speed of German re- 


ment in large part to the widespread use of tungsten 
bide in the Reich's 


erations,” Fortune said, “sut 


industries. “In many machining 


stitution ef tungsten car- 
1, 


500 per cent.” Had it not be 


194 


4 OO pPleces  ¢ 


of the Firth-Sterling Steel Compa: 


patent licensee of General Electric, bid $8 { 
Wi the government that he was forced 
[ 1 by t [ f his pale it 1M e, that h ( i 
ide a reasonable profit at $3,375. Investig 
f exccutives busy on war orders, but it also led t 
ent which was followed by a sharp reduct 
in the price of tungsten carbide 
In this case as in so many others, restriction of pr 
duction in this country was not forced upon American 
} 


ut was sought by them. The agreement had its 


n the desire of General Electric to mak« Krup} 


I 


stop selling tungsten carbide in this country. Through 


tungsten carbid 


1928. By its 


American outlets Krupp was selling 
and 


here at $50 a pound in 1927 
agreement with Krupp in 1928 General Electr pushed 


first 
the price up to $453 a pound, forced competitors out of 
business, and finally in 1936 bought Krupp out of th 
American market. A director of Krupp’s, writing to 
G. E. in 1936, wondered why the output of tungsten 
but so little 


carbide “was booming in Germany was 


] 


} 
used 


in this country, “although America was gencrally 
known for its ability to grasp and develop the most 
modern manufacturing methods.” Engineers within 
General Electric's own organization protested in written 
reports against what they considered an uneconoms 
price policy and asked for the dissolution of the Cas 
boloy Company, the G. E. subsidiary in charge of tung 
sten carbide. General Electric preferred the restrictive 
policy; 


’ 


so did its British cartel partner. Evidence given 
that the British 
reached a restrictive agreement with the Germans a 


before the Senate committee showed 
month after Britain and Germany were at war. G. E.’ 
agreement with Krupp has merely been suspended, not 
ended, by the war. In this as in most cartel agreements 
royalty reports gave the Germans useful military 
information 

I want to add a missing link in this story. John Henry 
Lewin, the Spec ial Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the tungsten-carbide case, testified that efforts were mad 
to bring it to trial in the summer of 1941. The trial date 
was set for October, 1941. “Representations were made 
“that by 


their engagements in connection with produ 


by counsel for the defendants,” Lewin said 
reason of 
ing tungsten carbide, and in connection with the engage 
ment of one of the individual defendants with the Office 
of Production Management, it was necessary to have 
postponement.” The government objected, but the case 


postponed to February, 1942, then to March, and is 


eon 
now set for trial on June 15. The dollar-a-year defendant 


Wal 
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might be wasted by the trial is Dr. Zay of the run-around given to a man named Gaudy 
es. Dr. Jeffries has been in Washington since held a patent for making aluminum from common 
ruary, 1941, as chairman of the metals’ conservation a method successfully used in Germany and It 
substitution group of the Advisory Committee on Thurman Arnold testified last week that several 
and Minerals of the National Academy of ago Alcoa bought up a patent of this kind f 
ind is a War Production Board consultant on million dollars and never used the process in pro 
Despite his supposed absence from work Dr. tion. Alcoa’s monopoly is based on its poss: 
was paid $15,500 in salary and $12,600 in of all the high-grade bauxite in the Western Hemisp! 
; by General Electric in 1941, in his dual capacity Its monopoly would be undermined by a method 
technical director of G. E.’s lamp department (de- making aluminum from clay. The Truman comn 
ndant in another anti-trust action) and chairman of last year heard that a Dr. Zay Jeffries at the Nat 
» board of Carboloy. Academy of Sciences had made a report on this sul 
As chairman of the board of Carboloy, Dr. Jeffries but never followed the lead any farther. Inquiry by 
is in a position to know that its basic patents on tung- correspondent reveals (1) that though Dr. Jeffrics 
n carbide were declared invalid by the courts about been working for General Electric since 1914, he 
two years ago and could be taken over by the govern- worked for the Aluminum Company of America f: 
ment at any time. I doubt whether he ever so far forgot 1916 to 1936; and (2) that Dr. Jeffries submitt 
his private loyalties as to make this part of his advice as unfavorable report on the Gaudy patent, alth 
a government consultant. I do know of another case Bureau of Mines experts were for it and TVA had ! 
verlooked by both the Truman committee and the using a similar patent successfully. This is the dollar 
patents committee which gives some indication of the year man in the tungsten-carbide case whose time | 


idvice he offers, Last year the Truman committee heard not be taken up with embarrassing anti-trust questi 


1942 or Never 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


UCH has been said about the second front in campaign of guerrilla warfare, but today it ts cl 
recent months, and much more will be said in neither bombings nor raids will introduce irre; 
the months to come. The subject stirs all those — disorder in Hitler's plans, finally snatching the in 

derstand that this war is not a game, who look from him. 

way out of the anguish of wanting the war The clamor for a second front is not going t 
nd not knowing how to win it. The people ish; on the contrary, it will become overwhelm 
ind logic of the growing demand for a soon as the stupendous struggle on the Russian 

while Russia’s armies retain their fighting regains its former intensity. Until we see emergi 
course everyone has admired the spirit of somewhere a force comparable with the Russia: 

in bombing incessantly the German indus- in power to resist the totalitarian war machine, 

at the moment when the Nazi armics will continue to polarize the hopes of all tho 
marching without halt toward the heart desire, above every other thing, to win the war 

our desire to sce the Allies undertake some __ psychology of the people has been transformed 
ld indicate the flowering of a more ag events of the last two years, and it will be 

| responded with enthusiasm every for those who oppose support of Russia, or 

ike the siesta of the occupation prefer to see it reduced or conditioned, to tr 

coast of France. And our the ashes of old apprehensions and antagoni 

justified. All that was heroic, useful, en- that field Hitler's speculation will fail even mor 

uraging. But it was not enough. Even night bombing pletely than in the military field: if the plan to 
on a mass scale, from which the British, from Winston Russia in six months proved a ridiculous fantasy; 
hurchill down, hoped so much and which they even hope of politically isolating the Soviet Union res 


looked upon as an alternative to a second front, has still greater miscalculation. The time has passed 
roved less effective than was expected. As to the cx- such slogans of defeat as “Better Hitler than ! 
ploits of the suicide pitrols, they would be most valu Blum” and “Better Hitler plus Franco than the S; 


ble as a complement to an offensive of as part of a reds” could deceive a people facing the Nazi threat. | 








I as 1 ITTCSpP¢ SIDI l Or a trattor 
j e who doubt this snoul« Loe x at the Br i press 
: 
| f mo! not merely the D. Herala 
News ( } or any other liberal or labor daily, 
, ‘ eer — The — pe eee: 
great CONnservalty | ress ne most recent attitude 


iat press can be expressed in some such phrase as 

If only we win the war, we don't care who com- 
some of thos¢ who 
such brave words may not be as indifferent as 


nd. But for the majority of the British people, 


[he demand for a second major front has been gain- 
only in extent but in authority. At the beginning 
mainly a popular movement of sympathy for the 
people, a movement from below, 
} 


rally encouraged by the 


1 of the Russian 
Communists. The ordinary 
especially in England where the effects of the 
in resistance were more directly felt, asked fever- 
at the beginning of the winter for a diversion 
h could save Leningrad and Moscow. The reserve 
h that demand was met by the high command 
impr the man in the street. He had seen 
wrong in many crucial instances— 


begin with, that of the Russian resistance itself—and 
id scen the General Staff strike in places where an 


ive extinguished itself as soon as it was started. 


Later, in the Riom trial, he followed the duel between 

Daladier and his generals, in which the former French 

Premier charged them with having pretended at various 

that they lacked sufficient war material to under- 

an action when in fact the stores were full of munt- 
and tanks which had not been sent to the front. 

As time has passed, the demand for a second front 

found more sophisticated support. Doubt of old 

rategic concepts has penetrated even the professtonal 

itary ranks. Soldiers as well as common people begin 

- irritated by the realization that each day brings its 


} 1 | 1 
lefeat, and that one can hope for ge od news only in 


Russian communiqué. The popular impression that 
no change is made the Allies will lose the war ts 


nethened by the criticism of military men them- 

who can no longer refrain from speaking their 
even if the general staffs remain unconvinced. 
Colonel Kernan, 


has rapidly become 


excellent book by Lieutenant 
fense Will Not Win the War, 


st a classic of the new strategy: and there are many 
er officers of the army and the navy, in Great Britain 
n the United States, who maintain the same position. 


I 
pace of two weeks three so different authori 
tive voices as those of Mr. Litvinov, General Sikorsky, 


d Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo pronounced them- 


sclves in favor of the second front 


im the 





while reports of the 











ime more 

Mme tie I \ } i {i tw 
Sil ONCCPLS im is ¢ ) . 
( Of the wart 

| man in the stre is I I OV 

that he has authority to back Hl ht ps al | intuill 
Hy Cc1lis himself that when a statesman a n inder 
like General Sikorsky, whom no Eur pean D mM 
mittee has ever classified as red and who is a member 
ot the Inter-Allied Council, asks for a second front, it 
must be for reasons good enough to outweigh the d 
gers. Neither can he imagine that the Soviet govern 


. ’ +1 1 
ment, to which the other Allied yovernments may I 


assumed ti have stressed the difficulties of a § cond 
front, would insist on it through its diplomat repre 


} 1 
Russian leaders believed 1n its prac 


ticability. And he assumes that those leaders must know 
as exactly about the pr blem ot ship} inp, alw lys put 
forward as the greatest obstacle to an invasion of Europe, 
as the officials who oppose them. For his part, the com 
mon man believes that if ships were found to carry mor 

than 700,000 men safely to the Near East and to 
the Pacific, it should not be impossible to find the nec 

sary tonnage for a much shorter expedition—for in 
stance, to Portugal. And it is precisely through Portugal 
and through that Spain which continues to be potentially 
at war with Hitler and with Franco, that the popular 


imagination, especially on the other side of the Atlantic, 


i 


visualizes the irruption of the Allied forces into the 


occupied countrics of Europ 

Naturally, considering the losses suffered by the Brit 
ish merchant marine and the far from completed Ameri 
can building program, we cannot hope to find enough 
ships to meet the demands of all the fronts. This must 
be admitted. But if the Importance of striking in Europ 
in 1942 1s recognized by the general staffs, they will 
accept the hard necessity of cutting off suppl 
England and the Pacific for a few months. This would 
imply many sacrifices, Ships which now carry food to 


Great Britain, and ammunition and reinforcements to 


the Far East, would have to be devoted to preparing 
the great blow in Europe. The English v ld be obl { 
1 ' 
to eat less; but in Spain the people endured their } er 
i I 
through almost three years of war, subsisting on a little 
bread and rice and even less fish. It would mean also that 


every one of the United Nations would stand ready t 
sacrifice its own immediate national interest to the con 
mon requirement of victory. It 1s o1 
Ing how to choose. 

If po} ular logic had prev uiled over the sophisticated 
visdom of statesmen, the world might have been spared 
this cataract of blood. The common man has alway 
sensed the futility of expecting “preparations” to catch uf 


with racing events. Today he asks himself whether, if such 


482 


extreme difhic ilties in suipping exist in 1 242, they may 
not still exist or be even more serious in 1943 and 1944. 


But a question he asks himself even more earnestly is 

it forces can take the place of the Russian army in 
the Battle of Europe that must finally bring about the 

feat of the Axis if in the meantime Russia has been 
vanquished or eliminated as an effective factor in the war. 
It is not a question of idealizing the Russian army; not 
1 question of suggesting that well-equipped and well- 
commanded British and Americans will not be capable 
f fighting as well as the Russians. But can anybody 
seriously think that a British-American expeditionary 
force, disembarking in 1943 or 1944 at the best imag- 
inable point in Europe, could accomplish the job of an 
army trained in a life-and-death struggle with the Nazis, 
operating from its own soil with a whole nation behind 
it? Once the Russian army is destroyed, there will be no 
serious chance of opening a second front in Europe. On 
the other hand, with the Russian army at its full strength 
and with the United Nations throwing their entire 
weight into the battle, there is a chance not only of 
stopping the Axis drive but of breaking Hitler sooner 
than many people think possible. Under one condition: 
that they strike this year and wherever it is possible to 
strike. Because in my conception a second front does 
not mean a single second front. If it is practicable to 
strike at the same time through Portugal and Spain, 
long the French coast, and through Norway, so much 
the better. To open a second front means to utilize all 
the present resources of the United Nations at the mo- 
ment when Hitler launches his next blow, to provoke 
a diversion and division of his forces, to give him hell 
from one corner of Europe to another. 

Certainly the enterprise implies tremendous risks, but 
no risk could be greater than that involved in the col- 
lapse of the army that until now has proved the only 
me able to stop the Nazis. Should an expeditionary 
force, which need not be of millions, suffer a serious 
etback, it would not mean the end of the war any more 
than did the disaster of Dunkirk or the collapse of 
France or any of the major defeats in the Pacific. But the 
mashing of Russia, or even the conquest of the Baku 
oil fields, leaving the Red Army incapable of fighting 

real war, would mean that Hitler had destroyed the 
Allies’ chance to defeat him in Europe. 

Of course in 1943 or in 1944 an Allied expeditionary 
force could be sent into action better equipped and 
better trained than would be possible today, and many 
more ships would then be available. Unhappily, while 
ps and equip and train our forces, the Axis 
will be doing the same thing. And even if the Allied 
preparations went ihead at preater speed, it is a serious 
juestion whether Britain ind America together could 
within two or three years produce sufficient material to 


ompensate for the loss of the Russian armics with all 
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their equipment, and of Russia's great industrial pla: destroy 





In discussing the value of an Allied offensive, 





growing unrest and hate against Nazism cannot | enthus 
ignored. The opening of a second front—or of sever tanks 
new fronts—in Europe would demand the full Ofte 


leashing of political warfare and a swift revision of in wal 


Ah 


diplomacy of the democracies. However powerful it recallit 
might be, an expeditionary force could be gravely w difficul 


encd if it found itself hampered by the lack of a reali esino 


—y 


policy toward the puppet regimes and the survis peasan 
neutrals. That applies equally in 1942 and 1944, Barcel 
without regard to the place where an attack might surrou 
launched. An army of liberation should be able to mo\ asked 
as necessity dictates unhampered by political com; 
mises and diplomatic maneuvers. One cannot imag 
such an army operating successfully in Western Eu: 
if its leaders are forced to take care lest they injure 
Nazi patriotism of General Franco or Chief of G 
ernment Laval. Effective action presupposes the er 
of all the ambiguous situations which could others 
be used by Hitler to tip the scales in his favor. O: 
other hand, a daring political offensive would N° 
formidable and delirious support for the expediti . 
army from all the conquered peoples. 


If a major Russian defeat would reduce to an 
culable degree the chances of Allied military 
from a psychological point of view its effect would | 
less catastrophic. The emotion with which the eff 
the Red Army have been followed during six mon 
general misfortune arises not only from admiration for | | 





Russian gallantry and competence. It has a deeper sour afar 
once more the peoples of the earth have seen an e: aes 
nation moving as a single man against terrible odds. 1 | 
feeling that has crystallized around Russia is of the ee 
sort that surrounded the Spanish epic and that w ing 
have gone out toward France if in June of 1940, in 7 . 
of declaring Paris an open city, the government ha Wi’ 
given the people a chance to rise to their patrioti 
revolutionary traditions. Many things have been said wey 
about the spirit of the Russians in this war, but nothis sacl 
has better conveyed the difference between the temper aches 
of Russia and of other countries than the irritated | 

in which Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing Parliament in f, - 
his new capacity as Leader of the House, pronou: oe 
himselt against “business as usual,” “pleasure as u aii 
One felt that he had fresh before his eyes the visi 
a country where the people were all in the front 
where nobody shrank from destroying the fruits o! war ¥ 
twenty years’ effort, knowing that nothing was wort) expect 
saving in case of a Hitler victory and that any pri and a 
worth paying to help bring his downfall. tremet 

It would mean tremendous disillusionment and de us. it 

pair for the peoples of the free and occupied nations 1! from 


such a country and such an army were allowed 
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I have been tol You t out en sm 
ar. How would you define it Ve simply, by 
lling one happening in ¢ Spanish war. At a ver 


ult moment of the tight in Catalonk: 


no,” the popular Li 


int himself, was sit r in the hall I ho in 
rcelona waiting to be « 1 to the War Of People 
rounded his table Is there any profe r i 

{ FI ¢ i prolte I of a n 





eyes be n to brighter Of court replied the pri 
‘ 
; 
fessor. A d El Campesino with a ef burst of 
; :; 
cried, “Then we are saved 


war. That is what Russia 


what China has, what Spain had. But El Campesino 
vrong, not in his spirit but in his calculations Spain was 
not allowed thirty years in which to win, and neither are 


It will | 1942 or never. 


Shall We Draft Women? 


BY MAXWELL § 


sia 
THE S i harp contrast t a- 
in |] nd, J d Cl} var has so 
pre ntly a man’s war. An t 1S 

f 7 ] 
f feminin ener gone into rollin n- 
for t Red Cros nitting sweater r-raid 
< + } . — 
Wo! first-aid urses, and motor-corps- 

' 1 1 1 
ti th 1 of undoubted 
O { ' a } ' ‘ th war effort In 1 ng 
I 
f t ris to Amer 1 women will 
| Be 

( rtbute a very large part of the additional 
man 1 « by t 1 war. Unfortunately, few 

; ; 
men or women—if ire to ] re by press 

] 
ind ordinary mversatie hav is yet any 
hension of tl natut 1 exte I effort 
: ; 
( ¢ I I on p' cy | iil ] I) 
11 ba. a 

n will be needed in huge nut our war 


before the end of this year. Wor 


to take over such civilian jobs as 1 


ie 


l 1 
men ma I | sed for 
} } 
vork 1n tl if lustries. T] 
; ta 
ng us, in a nutshell, is as foll 
: 
f this year approximatcly 5,000, 
I 
ed in our war industri By t Ct 
i a ae Se 
0) Lidiil l r won ( 


forces 


d demands which the war has 
estimated that 8,400,000 workers 
civilian to war jol Another 1.50¢ 


vn from th 


ling clevator 


yuses and operating light 


nen will also 


] 


machinery in 


person re 

} c 1 

1 ofr th year, 

} Pres} 
i ‘ 

) 3: ' 

1 dir in 


n out of industry 


To meet the 


imposed upon 


shifted 


,OOO can be 


] Lic normal 





STEWART 


r if populati 


Mic! ( If) 


workers A few tens of thous nds of older men who 


had retired or were about to retire can b put back on 


th 10b. But most of the remaining 2,000,000 yol 


have to | 


s will 


filled by women iby women who are not 


now working outside their home: 


So far women have not entered the factories or other- 


] 


JODS I { 


wise taken over war to anything like the extent 
1918. Of the 


in war industries at the beginning of 


they did in 


5,000,000 persons employed 
A 
this year, only 


World War I 


2,000,000 women were directly engaged in war work. 


about 500,000 were women. In about 


In 1941 only 4 women in every 1,000 were working in 
1,000. In 
of total 


those of 1918, it is 


, 


war industries; in 1918 the ratio was 21 to 


tremendous industrial requirements 


view of th 
warfare today as compared with 
prol ible that before we are through we shall have to 
a considerable margin. 


will 


how we can meet our crucial man-power problem by 


exceed the 1918 ratio by 


A glance at the 1940 cen figures show us 


the employm« nt of women. Of the 50,350 


{ en + ‘ o ver lrohtlhs 
rourteen years of ae or OVCI Sigotly 


000 women 
less than one- 
quarter, or 12,850,000, were listed as in labor force, and 


d. About 28,- 


>» 10,700,000 were gainfully em] loy 


in their own house: 


and another 4,500,000 were in school or college. 


SOO.O000 1 1 sole] 


vomcn were Cnyap 
work, 
A considerable number of the women who do their own 


housework afe young women with employment experi- 


ence. Many of them have no children; many others have 


children past the age when they require constant care. 
There are also many hundreds of thousands of young 
unmarried women who are perfectly able to work out 
side their homes but have never felt the necessity for 


domg so. A substantial proportion of these are highly 
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rained college women who are capable of adjustment 
to many kinds of skilled work. 
Perhaps half as many women as will be required this 


year are already registered in one or another of our 

blic employment offices. The United States Employ- 

ent Service is analyzing the work records of these 
women in an effort to find out how many of them are 
available for jobs in the war industries. But it is evident 
that at least a million, and probably many more, of this 
year's war jobs will have to be filled by women who are 
not now looking for work and have no intention of 
going into a war factory. Several additional millions will 
be needed next year. 

How to get suitable women for the jobs that must be 
filled is one of the crucial questions before us today. 
Women have given unstintingly of their time for all 
kinds of volunteer activities. But there is a vast differ- 
nce between contributing a few spare hours a week to 

luntary defense activities and working in a factory 

iy in and day out until the war has been won. And it 

the grind of factory work, rather than the volunteer 

tivities, that we must depend on for ultimate victory. 
No one can say just what proportion of the needed 
men can be obtained by appeals for voluntary en- 
tment. Few authorities believe that enough qualified 
omen workers can be obtained by this means. It ts 
nerally felt that in this war, as in the last, the chief 
driving women into war work will be 
nomic pressure. We might as well face facts. Prac- 
uly all the women who are now working are doing 
» because of necessity. This is particularly true of the 
omen in factories. Of the 2,000,000 women engaged 
n some form of war work in the last war, a few may 


ive been motivated primarily by patriotism; the ma- 





jority were forced into it to support themselves or thei; 





families. With nearly 5,000,000 men in the ar: 


services, Many women had no choice but to seek w 


The rapid rise in living costs during the war 


tended to drive women out of their homes and sc} 


rooms into factories or government offices. 


Che same forces are already operating in thi 


but they have been counterbalanced to some extent 


generally improved economic conditions. Despite 


creased taxes and higher living costs, most Amer 


families are better off today than they were during 
1930's. Although figures are lacking, there is evid 


that a considerable number of women who took 


during the depression have given them up during 
g 


last year or so because the pressures which drove t 
into the labor market have lifted. It is possible that 
curtailment in the sale of automobiles and the rest: 


tions on home building will also restrain some wi 


from looking for work, for many married won 


especially among the middle classes, appear to have h 


jobs in order "to keep up with the Joneses 
to enrol married women for regular work in ind 


.” Any eff 


} 


moreover, is bound to strike a snag in the present dr 


deferment procedure. It is natural, if not indicative 


the highest patriotism, for a woman to hesitate to t 


a job if by working she increases the chances 


husband's being drafted. Some change in sel 


service procedure is im 


perative if married wom 


to be drawn fully into the war effort. 


Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied that the 


year will see considerably greater pressure on 


to seek work. As the draft reaches out for married 


more and more women will be forced into emplo 


Up to now the cost of liv ing has risen only about 1 


WAGE EARNING WOMEN IN THE U.S. 
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THERE WERE 10.7 MILLION WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED AT 
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cent, but once inflation get 
der way, it proceeds at 
creasing pace. Next year's t 
may be double or triple 
year's, particularly for ! 
come families. If the prop 
increases in social-security te 
tion, the suggested plan for 
ferring wages, or a sales ta 
adopted, the pressure on | 
come families will become \ 
heavy. It is possible that it 
produce the millions of w: 
workers required. 

Official Washington seen 
clined to wait and see wh 
these voluntary workers 
before considering a plan tf 
conscripting women for 
work. Many persons, how 
believe that conscription 1s 
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ler school age, have 
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full-time and 
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women workers in 
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British war industries. Like this country, Britain had 
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n ssary for men in war in f but it is not prac: 
tical for women. In ar nt udy of the number of 
WOrnRI If idVISa rr in r time n d at Prin eton 
University a forty-hour weck was recommended as most 
satisfactory for full-time women workers. Efforts to 
mnginen this work weck have been f{ nd greatly to 
increa absenteeism among working women Special 


must also be taken to provide proper saf 
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guards for health and satcty. In order to preserve morale, 


if for no other reason, wage rates, including the en 
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program for the use of woman-power in the war effort. 
Ma f the essential decisions reparding the disposi- 
{1 ( Man-powce! have not yet been made. We still do 
not know whether we shall need an army of six or of 
ten million men. We have not yet reached a decision 


tion and placement of non-mili- 
of general policy 
are decided, the details of a program omen cannot 
formulated. But since there 1s no doubt 
women workers 


about the need for huge numbers of ; 
there can be no excuse for failing to take certain pre 
ome of 


First of all, it is mecessary to set up training cou 
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schools, the NYA, and the 
Division of 


training-within 


men as well as met 


to bring these 


done 


: courses 


or to set up 
specially adapte d to women 
Although 


women for the war 


formulation of a plan for conscripting 
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ay not be desirable until 


imdustries n 


the need for such action is more apparent, an inventory 
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of our resources in woman-power should undoubtedly 
be made. For technical reasons it may be advisable to 
lo this gradually as it was done in Britain. But there is 
» logical argument against registering women just as 
> are now registering men. 
Finally, provision of adequate nursery-school facilities 
the children of the women who are being drawn 
into employment should be undertaken at once. No other 
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single measure would do more to release trained you: 


women for vital war jobs. Plans might also be work 
out for a system of part-time employment which wi 
enable thousands of women now barred from accept 
jobs to render effective aid in the war effort. Only 
servience to an outworn tradition and a dispositior 
play politics prevent us from taking these essential s 
while there is yet time. 


Laval and Roosevelt 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


UMNER WELLES declared at his press confer- 

nce last week that he could not receive the French 

Ambassador's rejection of the State Department's 
note of April 13 because the Ambassador's communi- 
cation had previously been submitted to the Nazi au- 
thorities for approval. How can we remain on friendly 
relations with Vichy when its relations with us are fil- 
tered through Berlin and dictated by Hitler? 

Mr. Welles recently went to Rio de Janeiro and per- 
suaded many Latin American governments to break off 
relations with the Axis powers because those relations 
helped the Axis and harmed us. But Vichy helps the 
Axis. It has turned over vital French territories to Japan. 
We blacklist foreign firms and foreign subsidiaries of 
American firms which trade with Axis countries. But 
Vichy has admittedly supplied Rommel’s armies in 
Libya. Don't we need consistency in our foreign policy? 

What practical advantage can further relations with 
Vi hy pive us? It has been contended that by maintain- 
ing the tie with the authorities in unoccupied France we 
prevented or restrained Hitler from seizing the French 
war fleet. Now the French navy is a tremendous asset; it 
could alter the balance of the war. How could we achieve 
the important end of keeping it out of Hitler’s hands? 
Obviously the few boatloads of wheat and oil we have 
hipped to France and North Africa could not do this. If 
it is true that our friendship for Vichy keeps the French 
navy in disuse, then cither that relationship must be 

orth so much to Hitler that he is ready to forgo the 
French fleet or our friendship so strengthens the Vichy 
iuthorities that they can stand up to Hitler and refuse 
to surrender the fleet. 

As long as we are friends of Vichy we cannot take 
military action against Dakar or any other territory con- 
trolled by Vichy. That must be a relief to Hitler. But 
can this be the full reason for Hitler's remarkable re- 
straint toward the French navy? 

At the time of the armistice not a few French politi- 


cians wished to prolong resistance against Germany. 





They would have formed a government in Africa a: 
used the French fleet to aid the British. Germa: 
seizure of the fleet would have fanned this opposit 
and might have provoked an open mutiny of the Fr 
commanders and sailors. Hitler, shrewdly recognizi 
that he must not try the impossible and hoping so 
knock out the British and end the war, therefore 
lated in the armistice agreement that the French navy \ 
to gather in French ports, be demobilized under G 
man and Italian control, and “lay up.” He was afra 
that it might somehow come into British hands « 
used to establish nuclei of hostility to him in the Fre: 
empire. Knowing that Marshal Pétain and General \\ 
gand wished to keep the French colonies, Hitler p: 
vided in the armistice that units of the French 
might be “‘released to the French government for 
tection of French interests in its colonial empire.” 
These two motives still inspire Hitler: on the 
hand, he fears that any attempt to grab the French t 
would enflame the French public and endanger the 
—they could be gutted or scuttled by their crews; o: 
other hand, he hopes that the Vichy French thems 
may some day use the fleet against the United Nat 
This is the clue to the reappointment of Pierre Lava! 
Hitler will be busy during the coming season. He wi! 
fight hard in Russia. He may drive into the Near | 
and approach Syria. The Allies may invade France 
commandos or larger concentrations. If the democr 
win this war, that ends Laval’s career. He therefor 
help Hitler to win. Germany is pressed for time 
man-power. It is in need of more active collaborat: 
from France. Laval is the man of Hitler’s tenth hour 
Hitler has a profound faith in Quislings. He does 
regard any country as unalterably anti-German or a: 
Nazi. Ever since June, 1940, he has been trying to for 
' 


tO [I 


a French government supine and disloyal enough 
enter the war, this time on the side of Germany. The: 
French government, not the Axis, would use the Fre: 


fleet against the encmics of Germany. To get Franc 
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+ for Germany after it had refused to fight for itself 
lificult and delicate task, and Hitler has handled it 
much patience. Now he seems to think either that 
ne is ripe or that the task is hopeless. That is the 
ng of the return of Laval. 
,at is America’s duty in this Laval crisis? First, 
ver, what was America’s role in the French situa- 
fore this crisis? Pétain has assiduously cultivated 
1 States friendship. Why? Because to Frenchmen 
rica has become a symbol of opposition to Hitler. 
.ever Pétain or Darlan was accused of being pro- 
German, he could reply: But we are on cordial terms 
the United States. It is significant, in this connec- 
that Laval, the day the news came of his return to 
r, made a public statement courting America. The 
nuation of diplomatic relations with America would 
Laval to do his pro-Nazi work under a protective 
marked: The United States Embassy in Vichy. 
tain has used that cloak too. The question which 
nt Roosevelt must now decide is whether he 
1 let Laval continue to use it in the plain service of 
The magic name of America apparently has a 
t hold on French sentiment and French public opin- 
Can it not be employed to embarrass Laval and 
r instead of helping them? Pétain did enough for 
y. Laval, obviously, intends to do more. Otherwise 
ld not have replaced Pétain as chicf of the French 
ment. Should we lend him the name of America 
this? Or should President Roosevelt go on the 
nd speak in French to the French people and tell 
that Laval is Hitler and that America therefore 1s 
ng off relations with Laval and the betrayers of 
If friendship with the United States is an asset 
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ms 


to Vichy we can turn it against Vichy. Otherwise, some 


’ 


day, using the pretense of a British air or amphibian 


) 


raid on French soil, Laval will officially put France int 
the war against us, and then it will be too late to throw 


our prestige and influence with the Frencn public into 


the balance against Hitler. We can do it today, perhaps 
tomorrow. But we cannot do it when the French in both 
zones are more completely gagged than they are now. 
Washington has believed that by buttressing Pétain it 
checked Hitler. But Pétain, after appointing Laval, has 
appealed to all Frenchmen to support Laval. And Laval 
has no known desire to check Hitler—on the contrary. 
If we continue to buttress Pétain we buttress Laval, and 
we aid Hitler while preparations go on apace to bring 
France into the war as a pro-Axis belligerent. When 
Pétain and Laval were at odds there might have been 
some little sense in dealing with Pétain. But collabora- 
tion between Pétain and Laval obviously means more 
French collaboration with the Nazis. How can the 
United States government be a partner to this? Since we 
presumably have some weight with the French public, 
we should turn to it as the only possible obstacle to 
Hitler-Laval-Pétain schemes. Just as Churchill once ad 
dressed the Italian people by radio, President Roosevelt 
should speak to the French nation over the heads of its 
Nazi-made rulers and urge them to refrain from going 
into the war on Germany's side and against America. 
Before this year ends, American troops may invade 
France. Their success will depend on their weapons, 
training, and courage—but also on the reception they get 
from the French people. America must have a clean 
record toward France. It must not be recorded that we 


helped Laval sell out France to Hitler, 


The Dismal Reich 


BY ZACHARIAH SHUSTER 


HE general impression one gets from reading the 
official Nazi press is that though the Germans 
have conquered Europe, they are depressed and 
o sad that the Propaganda Ministry cannot cover 
Even the reports of Germany's victories written 
ficial war correspondents contain no note of 
ph but are tinged rather with weariness and 
gia. The following excerpt from a story printed 
Reich, the official paper of the Propaganda Min 
illustrates the prevalent tone of the reports from 


tern front. 


Where are the happy French towns, in whose cool 





irs the dusty bottles awaited us? Where is the le- 





serted house of the notary with the grandfather clock 
and the soft, wide beds and the clean linen in the 
closets? Where are even the chimneys of Poland, its 
breweries, its vodka distilleries? In the U.S. S. R. there 


ire no gay districts, no bountiful cellars, no pianos, 
tablecloths, or bells. Brother, take your staff and drag 


through your day’s wandering with your half-loaf of 


read and your small tin of sausage 


A soldier serving as official correspondent wrote thus 
of the Russian campaign 


Endless is this land and end 


' | ] | 
less the sky, roads with 


out end in an infinite waste. One village resembles the 


other, one city is like another, everywhere the same 


women and children standing s lently at the roadside, 





vith human but un-Nazi-like sent 
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ame report ends with, 
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with which it is burdened.” 
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printed in Dr. Goebbels’s 


us heart. Nowhere else 


s they do on the battle- 
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t When a 
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a mighty and intermin 


nging of the 


mi f ot th recent war 


Aare {ori 


onqu¢ red brid ge neads. ¢ 


soldiers’ great endurance 


“bestial” fire. Yet even 


otional undercurrent. 


it wizard of propaganda, 


re revealing than he intends 





him, and what is the expression on their faces? In | 
Kitzing’s words: 
After th old has told his story, he 1 
listen. The people at home also have much to tell 
more, it appears, than the soldiers. It would 
if thev also would smile while t lling of air ra 
waiting in queues, of the shortage of one arti 
another that enriches life. In most cases, howe 
narrators of these hardships are glum. Only 
ing soldier smiles, because to him all this appears tri 
ompared to the events in which he has parti 
The soldier may be led to think that life 
con ts only of a chain of d privations 
This admission by the mouthpiece of the Min 
Propaganda and Enlightenment is followed by a 
exhortation on the value of smiling even against 
natural inclinations. “Life is serious and passi 
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to be. He betrays how gaiety has vanished from Germ;, 
faces by appealing to his people to force artificial smil« 
for the sake of the heroes returning from battle. 7 
appeal, published in Das Reich, was properly en 

On Smiling in War Time. The author, Hans ]; 
Kitzing, introduced his subject with the observatior 
when the soldier comes home on a short leave “t! 

a gleam in his eyes and a smile about his lips 


how is he received? What do the people at hon 





Gocbbels philosophiz« s, ‘but the smile remains f 


The Propaganda Ministry naturally tries has 


teract grumbling, criticism, and all kinds of 


undercurrents, but in doing so it is compelled t 


j 


at least part of the real picture of present-day G 
In a leading article in Das Retch Goebbels | 


1 


plea led with the people to endure with greater 


t I 


nimity t hardships imposed upon them. H 


] no ean | ny ft 1 t 
ree | } 
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Even o tonal cursing ar yiding are no 
bey ist the state. If perso on 
' 
th ( hi or gives vent to ni if hi ( 
unae andable in the light of the thousand un 


lisel ] 1 
a ittie thought wi 


even the most stupid ones around to the re 
always at fault. Altho 
it can do many things it cannot make the we 
When the winter is terribly long, the potato 


come up later than usual. One may be impatient 


do some scolding, but that will not cause the pot 
oO gr faster. And the government does not 


thre marci which we now constantly la k: 


the | 


per cent more than before the war, and « 
‘ o industry is simply incay ible of keeping 
eo eee ele 


He then delivered a long tirade against the British, 
} ' , tel +] cat +; ] 
he said, were bent upon ulllizing this situavion to d 


German morale. 
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That there is grave anxiety among the mothers ©! 
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erin about the fate of their evacuated children is 
shown by an article in Das Reich written by a 
necialist to convince the mothers of the capital 
high mortality of children in the evacuation 
is not due to conditions in the camps. From 
we learn that more than 130,000 children 
evacuated from Berlin in the spring of 1941. 
rtality rate among them, the learned doctor as- 
was lower than the statistical tables of previous 
ndicated for children at home. The mothers should 
re be grateful for the extra children kept alive in 
ps and not grumble about the deaths. 
reactions to the current world scene appear 
tly in the Nazi press, many of them charged 
elancholy. Here is a prose translation of a poem 
n on the eastern battle line and published in Das 
The poet 1s Gerhart Schumann. 
lso over this gray and dreary land sinks down a 


We have buried the dead, the dead of our battle 


» the dark crosses the cold puns stretch. Som 
silently looking for a comrade’s hand. Strange, 


» swamps and wo yds a horrible anguish crushes us 
» hills of Swabia. O silvery Bodensee. The sky is 
is the earth. Has 1 yt one star .. Two gleam- 
s bend earn nd fe tly to m your face, 
wwful sm your e€} beloved 
it mood of th ynquering Germans ts well 


nf ‘1 ' 


» in an article that appeared in the Gocbbels 
a | 


ider the title Die Deutsche Stimmung (The 


r the surface of the German soul does not 

preat events taking place at the front. In 

t lies the great difference, as all older people say, 
the present and the First World War. 

re was really such a thing as a German 


ung. A man of that time who returned to Ger 
now without knowledge of the fundamental 
nges which have taken place since would certainly 
astonished. Hardly a sign would betray whether the 
ligh Command of the army had just published a scanty 
yt or had announced a great victory. The burning 
ngs to which the times have accustomed us remain 
ath the surface. Is there a lack of courage? Are we 
ifferent and fatalistic? The general reserve, the con- 
ilment of feelings, the absolutely matter-of-fact atti 
e to the war do not arise from any lack of inner 
ting. They are a new form of steadfastness which 
been developed by our generation. 
his mystical “inner sharing” which the Nazi govern- 
ts as a satisfactory explanation for the com- 


cel 
lifference to victories, the vanished smiles, and 


hic} 


lless apathy in which the master race finds itself 


t 
ll its triumphs belongs to the vague terminology 
luced by the Nazis into political life. But the lan- 
used cannot disguise the realities of life or the 


ion of these realities upon the German peo} le. 
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GOVERNOR TALMADGE of Georgia has announced tl 


he is opposed to a bill now before Congress that v ld 
ullow $300,000,000 of federal funds to be turned over to 
educational 1 { Oo If federal fund we 
eee a * Fe ee eee © oe | 
) pated ne says, you wo | ive the | opicm Oo au 


ion of the races immediately. And that’s something 


HE BOSTON GLOBE'S information department received 
ind publi hed a letter from a woman who sought advice on 


how she could get tt insportation to Germany. She exy lained 
that she was an American citizen who had married a Ger 
man. Her husband and two sons had joined the Nazi army 
She was convinced, she said, that she was on Hitler's 

in “the war against communism and the Jews’ and so she 
would appreciate in assistance that could be given to hel ) 


her take part in it. 


THE NEWSLETTER Czty Reporter has compiled statistics 
on the relative circulation of isolationist and pro-Adminis 
tration newspapers in New York City. It estimates that the 
papers still publishing isolationist proj iganda have a cir 


culation more than three times as great as the others. 


MERWIN K. HART, head of the New York State Economic 
Council, was reported in this column three weeks ago as one 
of the indorsers of the early Nazi proj aganda pamphle 
“Communism in Germany.’’ Mr. Hart did not sign that 
tatement, but Archibald Stevenson, his attorney and the 


e preside nt of the council, did 
[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


-either clippings with sous md date or stories that can 
clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 
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War Poems 
BY MARK VAN DOREN 
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Hollywood Paris 


THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS. By Etot Paul! 


House. $2.75. 


OR eighteen years, on and off, Elliot Paul 


small hotel in the rue de la Huchette, went to | 


4 


paper jobs in the Chicago Tribune and New York H 
offices, wrote his books (which number fourt 
drunk (and according to his own accounts very hay 
upendously drunk), aroused sentiments of lo 
7 


ffection in the hearts of the people among whor 


and learned to play the concertina—as brilliantly, 
tally, as I have ever heard it played. This book 


i 


personal histories of the French people of that 


during the years the author knew them, sup] len 


sound ii rathe r sket hy contemporaneous polit ( 


{ 


of France. It opens in the year 1923, ind except 
relatively briet periods which the author spent in the [ 

: —- 
States and Spain, it takes the reader consecutively 


to the spring of 1940, when the first Nazi tank units 
the Pont St. Michel and entered the rue de la Huch 

It is evident that Elliot Paul lived simply and with tet 
ness among the inhabitants of that little street 


“Life and Death of a Sy anish Town” s 


lived-—as his 











































ind nowhere in the book—let it be set down to 


credit is there an anecdote about Joyce, servation of Fre 1a ' ‘ of , sea 
Stein, Picasso, or Ernest Hemingway. He refers to which has become familiar to soll during the | " 
as “a group of talented literary clowns,” and or two 

é Breton ‘‘a windbag who could write like hell Ihat Elliot Paul has failed to write either an interesting 

wanted to.”” For Elliot Paul's concern was not with or an authentic book is not due to lack of affection on his 

ven with literature, but with the French people, part for the French of the rue de la H tte or to lack of 

living and their daily argument feeling for the French people's cause. It is due rather to his 

w of all this, it would seem that Paul’s present book own tragic inability to write about people—and by this I 

‘ry well contribute one chapter to a history which mean any people—with the same unequivocal artlessness 

need: that iS, a personal record—over an almost with which he ap} irently lives in esi midst. The word 

ir period—of a people who will never cease to be tragic is not out of place here, for Paul's obviously preat 

nd and passionate interest to Americans. There is, capacity for responding with warmth to the needs ik seeds 

) reason why this book should not have gone far kind, his ability to arouse love and loyalty in others. and 

ivesting the French of their foreignness for those his instinct for the unfortunate, the exploited, and the s Ip 

ins to whom the quality of the French spirit is still pressed are worthy of a less careless and touristic rendering, 
n. There is no reason why such an essentially human KAY BOYLI 


nt might not have served to reestablish not only ™ 
. ~ > +B] e sd 
en's prejudices and peculiarities but the obvious fact The Republic 1n Basic 


inseparability from the rest of mankind 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO: A NEW VERSION 
FOUNDED ON BASIC ENGLISH. By I. A. Richards. 

ffection for the long cast of characters of whom he W. W. Norton and Company. $2.50 

he has viewed them with the canny eye of the HOW TO READ A PAGE By I. A. Richards, W. W. 

Norton and Company. $2.50 


would be the veracious artist's first concern; it has, 


ly, not been Elliot Paul's. For all his indulgence of 


en scéne. He has managed to serve them only as 





up man, and their true substance has nowhere ASIC English is like the Mona Lisa: any serious con- 
lown. He has accentuated the length of their mus- sideration of its merits is disturbed by the wish to 
the shortness of their waists, played up their man forget both the weight of convention and the lure of re 
presented their purely human characteristics in such bellious dissent. It does not help one to make up one’s mind 
to make them appear national eccentricities. We bout Basic English that this limited language is addressed 
acquainted with sixty or more French women and to foreigners in the hope of making world communication 
the pages of this book, and they are all very droll easier. The question always remains whether any important 
yenizably “froggy” figures, rigged out, it might be, understanding depends on the extent and difficulty of a 

e Hollywood conception of a typical little-street-in vocabulary or on something else not so readily controlled 
ene. They are so picturesque and so quaint that they In his new version of Plato's ‘Republic’ Mr. Richards 
being grotesque; and it follows without question that adopts the former hypothesis, without, however, adhering 
ides, the tragedies, the loves and deaths of freaks strictly to Basic English. He uses more verbs than the list 
ithout dignity, and their politics must seem as futile allows and thus avoids the ‘‘noun plague” that characterizes 
; as their defeat. In short, Paul’s knowledge of the Basic. As he told readers of The Nation in the issue of 
people is as superficial as his knowledge of their March 28, he wants to make Plato’s debate on government 
accessible to the widest possible circle of readers—readers 
ong the minor but persistent annoyances in the bool who he thinks are always alienated by the leisurely pace and 
1) the translation, possil ly humorous in intent but full flourishes of the original and its translations. He has 
he less tiresome, of every French word or phrase therefore cut, condensed, and retranslated with an eye to 

ples: numero (number),” “alors, tot? (well, you?),” simplicity. 

ulle (rabble),” “Vive la France! (Long live France!)” ; The result does not strike me as fulfilling his intention. 
the constant misstatements made for the sake of humor Setting aside objections of detail, I am more than ever con- 
fit in with the uninitiated American's idea of what vinced by this new version that the ease with which a pre- 
onditions in France must be examples: Frenchmen’ s sumed lowbrow will take to a classic does not depe nd wholly 
plete ignorance of modern plumbing, Quaker Oats, or even mainly on forms of speech. It depends rather on 
rapefruit, cocktails are so strange to them that they the familiarity or unfamiliarity of the ideas and theit 
e on the olive in the martini, Paris water is unfit for sequence. A great popular writer—say, Dickens or Conan 


ng (had Mr. Paul said that Paris water was not genet Doyle—can use big words and involved constructions and 
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‘ ! | » { own oO 
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*} ‘ » SM i ind would 
id In the pref rs Butler's version of H fr 
7] ' , 
1) or gave th ictinitive reasons for this he 


| ( ons than thase Mr. Ric! 15 
gives in | ntroduction to “The Republic,” for Mr. Rich- 


I 
ards s mind 1 iglow with pe lagogical earnestness. He ( 
heves tl A should lt 1 Plato for the sake of demo 
It is not clear to me how Plato's Spartan regime with 
cl ind intell | censorship is going to help kcep 


r r t rie< r ' ner z= ’ ’ | er > 2 De 

' } ; and on L | nciples I suspe t the ele 
F 1 , , , 

10On OF any sinvie DOOK tot rank OF scripture In any < e. 
Plato does not contain all that matters in politi al theory. 
} } 1 } ] 

The Greeks have » said the last word on any subject, ho 


ever 1 1 we may admire what they did say. The notion 


Trump 
Lhe same strained eagerness vitiates Mr. Richards’s other 


pul lication, “How to Read a Page,” which is meant t 


ompany th Republi By discussing the ambiguities of 
con } mals } mr rthant < } thic fr nial nt id 

ome hu i importal words this manual intends te 

ect Professor Adler's “How to Read a Book” and to ta 


pre edence over Professor Buchanan's discipline of Y 


HH Great Books. It does not in fact accomplish eit! 
of these tasks, being a hodge-podge of semantics, pro 
for Basic, literary criticism, political theory, and the 
ots and offensively cute in 
little relation to the description given 
on the jacket, “A Course in Efficient Reading.” It is itself 
extremely difficult to read, and at best it only establishes t 
fact that prose needs as much interpreting as poetry 

Mr. Richard own pt! is certainly in want of it. One 


wi | that the text had been dictated if this supposi 
tion did not entail the further one that Mr. Richards had 
How el t fora sé f lik "This illustra 
of nm nce’? T] 
‘ () ‘ e pave Mfr Rj } 
| nt A 1 , On another he i 
that it ti I context 
j | ¢ misuses. In this the 
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He is a » the y meaningless 
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ittention not so much to the value of semantics and B 
for pood reading as to the till more elementary axiom that 
easy writing 1 { ned hard reading.” Correct 


pha placement, rhythm, and inner relatiotr in short, 


do ne OCCUPY) Mr. Richards suffi 1ently, He eV le 


difficulties in part by proposing a new set of seven 
quotanion MarkKs COMpo 1 of small letter which he 


is to say again: “Let the 


} r? A 
do the WOrk Lhere would e mu h to add about the 
} { } 

sophic and social implications of Mr. Richards 
4 1 
failure viewed in the light of worthy services pre 


rendered. But speaking of pedantry, who is this Fra 
Verulam who supplies a number of mottoes to Mr. R 
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Preparing for Peace 


THE ROAD WE ARE TRAVELING, 1914-1942. | 


Chase. The Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 


HE sedate Twentieth Century Fund has engaged 

Chase, the happy warrior of economics, to write a 
of six very short books under the general title, ‘“W 
War End: Although the first of these, “The Re 


Are Traveling 


1 


to view it as more than a prologue to the series. It is n 


: quick, facile summation of past investigations and 


common knowledge. The sources are largely secor 


Mr. Chase's great gifts as a phrase-maker and publi 
abundantly in evidence, but not, as yet, the part play 
the Fund's excellent research facilities. Even if 

future volumes the benefit of doubt, it 1s clear that 


1 
} 


11s vVOlume to stand by its 


lication plan requiring t 
But the broad intentions of the program are © 
As A. A. Berle’s foreword says, defeatism about the 
is almost as dangerous as defeatism about the war 
peace comes, it will be an opportunity to use our 


I 
the « 


increased plants and human resources to raise th 


of living of all of us, and a challenge to make a gr 


civilization.” Too few people understand that war, « 
isolated areas of devastation, may well be a period 
i umulation 

But Mr. Chase’s immediate attention 1s di: 
past. He spends 82 of his 106 pages examining tl 
hanve and the basic trends that developed 


and 1942. He shows us in a brilliant flash how the « 


imptions of 1914 grew Out Of a century ¢ 


| +¢ | } 
table markets an in ( 


expansion now 


ientific war on the planet ' forced men to dev 
; 
, nd the t ( oduct! 
was outstripped, and how men after the war had 
Ww assumptions on which to base their lives 


The huge new plant capacity had two immed 


and a gradual fal 


1? 
intensive high pressure selling 


new investment. “Savings, instead of being invest 
ered in stagnant pools.” This of course was the | 


iuse of the Great Depression. The New Deal was a 


& . 6 , 
pap with no considered philosophy behind tt 


é | “ ! 
came Hitler. the threat of war, and the starkest 


military and cconomr realism. Gold did not matte 
more. nor budgets. Citizens who in 1940 voted 
Roosevelt in the belief that “you can't spend your ¥ 
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is offered as a complete book, it is dit 








billion for war and saw 





ilvanized. Men came first and money second 


1) this dangerous world of 1942 is meekly going 


text oks say it ought to Well, 

to pay for {the war}? It is being paid for 
with the physical and mental work of those who 
ing and moving the goods.” Suddenly people 
discovery: the more production, the more 
Chase reminds us that in the midst of the German 
two million new homes for workers were built, 
ways constructed. “The essential point is that 
no longer the spark plug of the economic system.” 


> sums up the trends of the period under eleven 
e advance of technology; the halting curve of 


the closing of the frontier; the growing inter- 


of specialized producers; unemployment; the 


rivate investment opportunities; the decline of 


i 
1 


rket; the growth of propaganda both in business 
s:; mechanized warfare; increasing centralization 
nt; and the advance of autarchy. In the final 

f the book he sketches very briefly some problems 
roals for America, but since the next volume in 


; is entitled “Goals for America,” we ought to sus- 


nt pending details 
f Mr. Chase's broad and vividly pictured panorama 


| I 
pted by progressive analysts. The dubious points 


phasis on population curves, which can be and 


em| 
ly have been reversed: a passing mphasis on 


: ec 
+s unemployment,’ which has turned out to be 





h of a spook; and a coy dallying with James 
1 


1 
is managerial t » be 


esis. Mr. Chase pretends t 
tified about the kind of revolution that 1s now 
the world, and calls it ‘“X.’’ But elsewhere, in a 

> explains it quite clearly: tt 


stitutions of modern civilization become, and the 


1e more com- 


lized the tasks of the individual, the greater the 
lanning and coordination. This means only one 


ized authority, which is the price we pay for 


1 variegated society. The great question is only 


itralized authority can be firmly chained to demo- 
rols HAROLD STRAUSS 


The Fateful Decade 

YEARS: THE WORLD ON THE WAY TO WAR, 
1940. By Dwight E. Lee. Houghton Mifflin Com- 

ny. $3.75. 
ROFESSOR LEE has written the first comprehensive 
one-volume account of the political and diplomatic events 
lecade which began with the cessation of reparations 
and ended with the German war upon the Sovict 


nd the United States in 1941. The story is told here 


s at skill in presentation and integration, with careful 
n to details, and with an interpretation that draws 
¢ right lessons. The book suffers somewhat from its too 
' 
—— 


vely political character. It does not do justice to the 





lying “ideological” conflict which alone can explain 





‘mendous character of the crisis. Thus Professor Lee 






Napoleon with Hitler, overlooking the funda- 























BERTRAND RUSSELL: 


“A very valuable discussion of the prob'em 


of the completion of democracy and the 
avoidance of the totalitarian system. . It is 
to be hoped that the book will arouse parti 
ular interest among those practical people 

the technical and managerial class—on whose 
good will the future of democracy so greatly 


depends.” 


MAX LERNER: 


“A brilliant achievement. It breaks new 
ground in our social thinking ... a challenge 
to every type of social thinker to look to the 
dryness of his intellectual powder. This is a 
book which will do much to shape our 


thinking for the next decade.” 


GEORGE S. COUNTS: 


“A magnificent book, fresh and _ incisive. 
Written in the great liberal, humanist, and 
democratic tradition. . . . It is the best book 
in the field that I have read in years. In my 
opinion Mr. Corey has given us in broad 
outline the course that our democracy must 


follow if it is to survive.” 


Lewts Corey's 


THE 
UNFINISHED 
TASK 


Economic Reconstruction for Democracy 


“Upon the men of our generation falls the 
duty to unlearn, relearn, and learn anew.” 
Lewis Corey shows how government, man- 
agement, and labor can ensure a democratic 
victory for the mutual good of all—how they 
must strip away outmoded mechanisms, while 
preserving the freedom, tolerance, equality, 
and enterprise that are the essentials of 


democracy. $3.00 
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mental difference Revolution, from diplomatic events of the past ten years. It is centered 
which Napoleon sprang, and the fascist revolution which Europe and especially upon Germany; it is more cor 
produced Hitler. Therefore it is not correct to say that “both with the acts of the great powers than with the lesser 
men might have utilized the forces they had evoked to con- on the European stage; and it concentrates on foreipn yy 
struct a better world for everybody Napoleon could have and international relations rather than on the s5 , 


done it; he would have done it if he had remained faithful 






psychological trends in what may be called dome 
ied ie rt . ee aie oa a : . 
to the revolution. Hitler could not have done it—because he which are of importance in determining the fore: 


remained faithful to the vision which animated and pro- of countries and groups The events of the period ee 





duced him. “Had Hitler had a broader vision than the 




















are analyzed with detachment and great fairness, and { 
+} | | ; } - : 

outlook of a halt-starved debater inspired by the false tradi- are presented graphically in a vigorous style. The 
tions of a narrowly nationalist! pan-Germanism, he might 


conclusions of the author are ines apable for any se 
have used his power to make Ge rmany a partner in a better student ot 


recent history 


world order, says Professor Lee. But then Hitler would not 

have been Hitler, and the background of the Nazi revolu In the future there must be, in addition to a more 
’ ful nsick avion f voryone igh c : 

tion would not have existed. It is the very essence of Hitler a on SS Sees: ee oe 


F , , ae phasis upon responsibilities in a world of disappe 
and Huitlerism that he did not and could not attempt any , ‘ 
4 frontiers and ever-speedier means of communication. If 


order Dased upon lil erty and equality, the principies of the United States seeks to hide behind the Atlantic and P 


} } , ted leriem | ; 

French Revolution. The German people accepted Hitlerism it may well lose the Washington-Jefferson-Lincoln tra 

not so much because of external conditions as because of tion. Instead of emphasis upon nationalistic division t 
must b fucatior hicl he c 

certain social and intellectual traditions existing in Germany ; be education for unity which stresses the cor 


heritage of man as a result of his age-long hu 
this, however, does not mean that there is anything in the : ; aia 


German “race’’ which would not respond to modifications 





aspirations and ideas 









and changes in the social and intellectual atmosphere of Ihis as the very thing which the German Nation. 
Germany. Professor Lee seems to underestimate the fateful cialists and the Japanese nationalists reject most emphatica 
importance of the fascist Weltanschanung as represented Here lies the very reason for the decisive and total chara 
today in Germany and Japan, where it reaches far beyond the of the world crisis which grew through the fateful deca 
political and economic fields the non-recognition of which made the present catastroj 
Despite these flaws the book has great value as a reli- inevitable. IANS KOHN 


able. intelligent. and well-written guide to the political and 













Naval Primer 


SEA POWER IN CONFLICT. By Paul Schubert. Cov 
McCann. $2.50. 








N “Sea Power in Conflict’ Paul Schubert attempt 
tasks. The first half of the book is devoted to an exp 
of navies in general and the diverse elements which 1 















Thurman W. Arnold 
DEMOCRACY AND 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


@ Will industry, labor, and the farmers defeat 


up what the author terms the “new sea power.’ | 
mainder contains an account of the naval history of 




















p! esent war. 


In interpreting sea power to the lay reader Mr. Schul 













has done a very fair piece of work. He gives a fine 











America? Through 30 examples dealing with the of the deve lopment of naval science during the | 


I 
century, pointing out the changes being brought into mode: 


warfare by the airplane and submarine. His chapter on ¢ 


basic materials and metals, the Assistant Attor- 
ney General exposes the anti-productive ideas 
and psychology of industry and labor which are 


German navy is notable for a penetrating analysis of Gern 
sabotaging our war production. Only $1 y . I & analy 


FORWARD to the LAND 


By ELMER PETERSON. The farm for a 


bountiful living: the live-at-home farmer versus 


strategic thought. Descriptive chapters dealing with vario 






types of warships are not so satisfactory, mainly because o! 







an unaccountable failure to deal with naval planes, thoug 
plane carriers are adequately described. 
The secord half of the book is less valuable. In fact 







the factory-in-the-fields. $2.75 


COW COUNTRY 


By E. E. DALE. The great days of the free 
range from Texas to Montana. Well told. $2.75 





Mr. Schubert's accounts of the sea war do not go much b¢ 







yond official communiqués, and in at least one instanc 











statement in connection with the Norwegian campaign t! 





“the German navy lost from one third to one-half ot! 
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OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Okla. 


fighting strength,” he merely repeats an early erroncous 1 
pression instead of taking the slight trouble needed to f° 


Power in Conflict” is a satisfactory primer of nav 


<— the correct facts. However, despite such shortcoming 





mation DONALD W. MITCH 
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Power and Politics 


BY POWER. By Lionel Gelber. Oxford University 
5. $1.50. 


} 


HIS “plain man’s guide. to the key issues of the war 


d the post-war world” is so lucid that the plain man 
indoubtedly profit from reading it, but it is also 
the attention of the experts 


ngs to the realistic school of political thought. Its 


nd enough to engage 


[he issue to be determined is where power will reside 


tten about the so-called * > of 


r politics’’ as though it were a sport, however red mn 
lical tside the leg ite business of society; one 
1 miSCc!I its ¢ ti old school indulg 1 and which 
cers of the new school will abolish. In point of fact 


contest of power is the essence of politics, and it is 
ilar that the very ones who are confident that it can 
prooted from international relations are themselves 
domestic affairs 

Gelber presents his analysis of world politics per- 
vanely. Those who hope that the post-war 


ichieve forms of unity and integration totally 


from anything previously known in world history 

jo well to read this book. Yet the author is remark- 
placent about the economic and ietesnational diffi- 
f the democratic world and rather simple in his 
1 of the German malady and its cure. 

cnesses of this book suggest that there might well 


1 


inge of thought between the realists, w 


ho 


| the perennial problems of politics on any level of 
istory, and the radicals, who appreciate the unique 
tionary aspects of parti lar periods of history. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Romains in America 
ILSETTE 


lranslated by 


DISCOVERS AMERICA, By Jules Romains. 
Lewis Galantiére. Alfred A Knopf. 


“The Seven 
would have taught Jules Ro- 


ns the danger of writing about himself. Yet in this new 


might think that his experience with 
Mysteries of Europe” 


ular divertissement, written in the intervals of 
which even ‘Men of Good Will” 
hle ryt} 


e author, we have but two important characters, 


leaves to its in- 


vhom is named Jules Romains while the other is no 
a manifest alter ¢ As the naive Salsette goes 
overing America, the well-nigh omniscient Ro- 


ilways at his elbow to draw him out, to prod him 
develop, if 
Men of Good 
nnot fail to recognize Jerphanion ind Jallez pro- 


ito middle age. And anyone 


nger affirmations of opinion, and to 


his thoughts Those familiar with 


who has ever studied a 
foreign language will recognize the familiar device 
e two friends who travel about France or Germany or 

as the case may be, in the pages of the second-year 
nd composition book 


he exception of the three or four pages on the 





tecture, Our landscape, Our sudWays and parkways Is ais 


heartening. Where is the satiric talent of the eat 
the man who wrote the comedies “Knock” and ‘Musse”’ and 
the novel translated here as “The Boys tn the Ba 


} 


Aiming to be ingratiating, Jules Romains has written for 


his American hosts a bread-and-butter book 


[ AMUSEMENTS 





“Buoyant, Giddy & Funny”’ 


—Atkinsoa, Times 


JUNIOR MISS 


LYCEUM Theatre, 45th $¢. &. of B'way. CH 4-4256 
Matinees: WED. and SAT., 2.40 





Evenings, 8:40 











“A STRIKING PLAY. SHREWD AND POWERFUL ~Watts, Horald Tribune 
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OTTO KRUGER and RALPH MORGAN 
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CHERYL CRAWFORD preseats “Go see ‘Porgy and 
Bess’ if you go see noth- 
ing else 


—Kronenberger, PM 
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Keep Them Out! 





No event in 1942 is likely to have more effect on the future 
conduct of the war than this fall’s Congressional elections. Al- 
though the majority of Congress supports the Administration’s 
war program, a dangerous opposition is working overtime to 
capture Congress in November—or at least to elect enough de- 


featists and obstructionists to hamstring the majority. 





The Nation herewith announces the early publication of a 
series of articles about several of these candidates—docu- 
mented reports that will reveal a great many new facts as well 


as their voting records, affiliations, and public utterances: 


C. Wayland Brooks (R., Ill.) Jacob Thorkelson (R., Mont.) 
Stephen A. Day (R., Ill.) Gerald B. Winrod (Kansas) 
Hamilton Fish (R., N. Y.) Martin L. Sweeney (D., Ohio) 
Robert F. Rich (R., Penna.) George Holden Tinkham (R., Mass.) 
Gerald L. K. Smith (Mich.) William B. Barry (D., N. Y.) 


These are men about whom all good defenders of democracy 


must say— 


Keep Them Out! 
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IN BRIEF 


J THE RIVER. By Jan Valtin. 


Book Corporation. $ 


f 2 
1 < minor st s and 
wy of wil ver first 
> ~ () ry Bulletin 
vell-known of “Out 
Night” w 1 prisoner. These 
} 

mo th 11i0Ts Oo 
yned men, hard-living 
n acute e of man’s 


man’s cruelty, man’s search 


| 
reater than himself, but 
1 1 > . 
obviously early works, some- 
1! 1 1 
lingly brutal, ometimes 


tious, though indicative of a 
‘nt. Many are prefaced by 
sketches which tell of 


rears, ria¢ ind ambitions, 


ve some cohesiveness to the 


who has lived a good irt 


in Argentina. This, her 





! with an Argentine setting, 

tho h unlil ired, i> K 

‘ 
e) ) n 1} ( l 
\ prec 1 1 WIth 
| ffairs. The people 
I 
y interesting t Miss de 
B eed { id il ly in 
yng Catholicism, tradi- 
1 isolation of the Argen- 
that are responsible, at 
for the behavior of our 
} Nn { hbors 


EDRO AND THE DEVIL. 

r Maas. The Bobbs-Merrill 
iny. $3. 

torical novel about a young 
lon who captures Peru with 
ro brothers and is in on every- 
rom the strangling of the Inca 
Spanish king’s councils of state. 
‘vil’ of the title seems to be 
nism and autocracy, but it 
ut pretty cloudy. Worth reading 


istorical detail. 


HELLEN NAECHTE: GE- 


ITE AUS FRANKREICH By 
Sahl. Barthold Fles Verlag. 


rned verse this is, in that genre 


ity perfected by German poets 


enth century. But by now it 
ght- 


mrt write <traj 
IMPOSsIDi to write ral 
i 


with its 


ly in this convention 


folk wistfulness and obvious, inevitabl 
rhythms, without sinking into t! n 
ventional. In Mr. S sp | 
of exile the « ters of tl! ( t 
yea take on tne 1 \ “ } 
na r ct h il ¢ I { 
ive in the n 1 of Sal 1 his 
poct Vy sulters for it ¢ } rf 
a peasant. And yet he ts not a 1 
poet, even though he may have been 
influenced by Brecht and other contem 
poraries. Where Mr. Sahl’s poetry 1s 
strong it has the strength of lt 


mate confession, as in the poem Spanien 


(1939), but elsewhere, for all its g 
it is hardly more than a melancholy, 


superior kind of occasional verse 


PATTERN OF MEXICO. By Clifford 
Gessler. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 
D. Appleton—Century Company. $5. 


ai 

The chapter headings and the thirty- 
l-pa "¢ pencil sket hes, well 
iced and expressive of an o 


ishioned charm. by the late I H. 
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By Mary Evans. | s. $3 
} nS n: The Drama of a Great People 
By Wal Frank. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce 
ae $3.50 
A Wtiness Tree. By Robert Frost. Holt. $ 
La 4 the (¢ od f eA rican 
I ution. By I $s G i { t 
y of ¢ ». $4.50 
What ( n Should , {hou 
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“Jeeps” by the thousands! Buildin 
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‘ en ‘em calls for energy —every ounce 

~ + yeaa we've got! Pepsi-Colaanswersthatcall, 

t — »rovides quick food energy and helps 

} I I 8) I 
y Hatt millions work harder, fasterand better! 
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FULTON OURSLER Says: 


“The modern world is indebt- 
ed to Leo Stein for this book.’’ 


IN PRISON~HE DEFIES HITLERT 


1WAS IN HELL 
WITH NIEMOELLER 


by LEO STEIN 


“A picture surely unforget 
table of a Nazi hell... . The 
risly essence of what Nazi 
am means. A book which 
tells every Christian and 
every Jew what we Ameri- 
cans are fighting for.” 
NATIONAL JEW i! MONTHLY 
At All Bookstores $2.50 


REVELL COMPANY 
New York 


FLEMING H 
168 Fifth Avenue 


ider Werth 


j 


logy of British 
dited by 
Press. $3 


MUSIC 


ae 
HE Spring 


Oscar 


Ballet’’ 
d with a week of perform- 


the Ballet Theater. In addition 


“Season of 


open 


of the winter 
hallets—Antony 
‘Pillar of Fire,” 


Schénberg’s ““Verlarte 


repertory season 


there were two new 


romised 


the music of 


‘T idor’s long 


with settings and costumes by 

and Fokine’s “Russian 

Soldier,”’ Prokofiev's 

Lieutenant Kuye 

costumes by Dobouyjinsky. 
oe 


music of 


Suite, with scenery 


} 
ana 


} 


] | { } +} 
IS aiSO limitea, DON 


quantitatively, and 
and not equally suit- 
situations, emotions, 
wusic. The suy pressed 
“Lilac Gar- 


music of Chausson’s 


intensitt ron of 
den,” t 
“Poéme” _ 1 the occasion of its 
and equally success- 

part of ‘‘Pillar of 


movements, intensi- 


ince with the greater 1n- 


which 1s 


con- 


cena;#io, 
the recollection of an 


iffair but with the actual 


ind violent—sexual experience; and in 
greater in- 
Schénberg’s 


serve €x- 


accordance also with the 


ty and weight of 
which turns out to 
well the purpose it was not 
intended for. And the effectiveness of 
by Mielziner’s 


this part is heightened by 


violent distortion of 


But in the second 


setting, with the 
its House Opposite 
scene the music persists with endless 


aimlessness, the Tudor patterns of 


movement continue with feeble point 


lessness, and Mielziner’s setting constt- 


in itself a devastating comment 


both. The piece, it remains to add, 
was excellently performed by Hugl 


Laing, Nora Kaye, and the others 
As for “Russian Soldier 
+] 


} 
» tile 


concerned 


‘ e y 
Wi memories of his native land 
on the 


wounded not 


that ] hi mind as he lies 


battlefiel mortally 


\ «t 


only does use satirical music which is 


inappropriate to its serious idea, but it 


] 


carries out this idea with invention 


which is ever than the music— 


poore! 


} 


only good part being the peasant 


noes near the end and the few move 


ments with which the soldier echoes 


The NATIO\ 


By the evidence of the Scythi 
which Koussevitzky performed 
York on March 12, 
better music under the czarist re 
that he satirizes in “Kuye.” In “K 


Prokofie 


technical expertness is grinding 
by formula; in the Scythian § 
youthful fulness of imagination a: 
musical powers produces some 
that fall short of the mark ar 
that hit it with magnificent su 
this music about pagan Scythia 
things which suggested the | 
that 1914 had 
knew the music about pagan R 
Stravinsky had completed the 
fore. These things, however, if 


Prokofiev in 


external influenc 
nade part of a personal and 


repres¢ nt an 


writing: whereas what 


] 


way of 
me more forcibly as I listened 
fact that a lot of Shostakovitch is a pr 


‘ tr I. 
tentiously € 


xpansive and diffuse rewor 
ing of the compact and sharply 
of Prokofiev. 


' , 
witokey 
VILZAY OS 


Prokofiev piece 

te understanding of it 
fabulously beautiful sound 

of the Boston Symphony 
in Mozart’s Symphony K. 551 
} provided eV 
zky’s virtuosity as a « 

ient understanding 
is made clear in the e 

+} 1} 


ipo that robbed the fis 


ment of its majesty and force, the « 


PF ‘ ahs 
Andante Cantadi S¢ 


tention of the 
movement into a Largo, the 
that avoided the plastic disto tt 
Koussevitzky is often guilty 
was a mere playing of the 
fabulous beauty of sound and 
against the sharply contoured 
with which Beecham gives 
phrases character and meant 
interesting to hear this pert 
with its striking contrast to Beec! 
spaciously elaborating and deep! 
ing treatment of Mozart, after 
statements about Koussevitzky 

of Beecham performances 
interesting as it had been 
between the 


striking contrast 


Koussevitzky copies and 
Beecham originals. Try to 1m 
conductor listening to anoth 
tor’s performance and wantu 
anything but show what a diff 
superior performance he can 
ter still, try listening to the K 
vitzky and Beecham perforn 
K. 338 on records 


B. H. HAGGIN 


What’: 








What’s Wrong with Bates 


‘ 


{. 


+ 





Sirs: While 


of 


being a 


the writer this 


ikes mo pretense of 
itegist, he cannot refrain 
ing issue with the military 
of Ralph Bates in his What 
th Britain, pul lished 
of April 4. 


ming Mr. Bates’s statistics to be 


in 7 / é 


Germany has a maximum of 
ions available to meet an attack 
tern Europe. England has at 
0 well-equipped divisions, plus 
well equipped, plus a 


Home Guard of 


“well- 

two million 

[he major part of these forces 

main idle, according to Mr 

urtly because England does not 
enough shipping to transport 
ss the Channel. 

Bates figures that because 7%4 
hipping per man were neces- 
intain the A. E. F. in France 
les), 2% tons per man will 
ury for (20 to 

es), and that England cannot 
s amount. This 


sly incorrect, and, moreover, 


the Channel 


tonnage ratio 
ts. of which England has enor- 


bers, could be used for the 


rossing, as they were at Dun- 


Bates believes that the 130 divi- 


addition to the 
must there for 
Just where Germany 
tain the 2% tons of shipping 
to enable it to these 
es with its 50 free divisions 


England, in 
suard, remain 


tection 
engavre 


not reveal. 


1 of using the British army for 
ose of attack on the Continent 
American reinforcements—Mr. 
ommends that additional forces 
to Libya and Suez, 12,000 miles 
Great Britain, to 


y sea from 


German troops who can be sup 


y a route one-tenth as long 
y Britain must have strong air 
in order 


t a crossing, but when will it 


ity over the Channel 


it if not while most of Ger 
trength is engaged on the Rus 
1 Libyan fronts ? 

layman, the direct defense of 
and the Near East looks 
ire difficult than a strong offen 
e West, 


n effective protec tion 


uezZ, 


which would also con 


for 





Letters to the Editors 


Near East 


not, 


While an attack in the 
indeed, be fea 


may 


Mr. Bates’s figures tend to indi- 


time, 
cate the contrary. 

There is a growing feelin 
America and Britain spread their forces 
in an attempt to protect the greater part 
of the globe, they are likely to be de- 


feated by enemies who do not hesitate 
to concentrate on our vital sectors, un- 
their he 


attacks on 
. FAYETTE 


dge, Mass., April 15 


hampered by me 


TAYLOR 


ground " 


Cambr 


Or Is He Right? 


Dear Sirs: May I put in a word of warm 
praise for Ralph Bates’s What's Right 
with Britain in your issue of April 4? 
It is, to my knowledge, the first article 
to insist that invading troops must be 
carried across water by ships rather than 
by inspiration, and that morale, for all 
its importance, is not the essence of a 
bridgehead. Through the whole article 
runs a nice combination of cold fact 
progressive suggestion- the only 
combination that can have both a steady- 


and 


ing and a stimulating effect on today’s 
harassed reader. NIGEL DENNIS 


New York, April 13 


On Freedom of Expression 


Dear Sirs: Your comment on my letter 
in the issue of April 11 raises questions 
which obviously require reply. You ask 
whether I do not know an “out-and- 
out fascist paper’ when I see one. I 
know of no test of opinion to fit such 
a large word. What is loosely called the 
fascist press ranges from sympathizers 
with the Axis to the anti-British Irish, 
professional anti-Semites, the anti-New 
Dealers, and the anti-Communists. 
You yourself reveal confusion when 
you classify Pelley, Deatherage, 
Coughlin as the fascist press and yet 
speak of McCormick, Hearst, and Patter- 
son as 


ind 


“more dangerous’ —advocating 
that when they “skid across the thin 
line that divides their doctrine from 
open treason” they too should be prose- 
cuted. I challenge The Nation to show 
any substantial difference in the edito- 
rial attitudes of: all these papers. You 
cannot define the thin line. Your policy 
would result in suppressing them all 
All judgments in this field are sub 


jective That is alw Lys the danger in 






} S for opin l B n 
Kens ) vour at ed 
i Revolution. Said he Of co 
the of ft ech should su 
ed, | to whom dare you ¢ st 
the power of doing it?’ He was su 
rounded | Tory propaganda, which 
was not suppress 1. Nor did the United 
States in the World War, shameful as 
the record of uppression wa lream 
of going to the len ths you a if¢ 
The anti-British nd ynewhat pro 
German Irish press was not touched; 
nor were most of the German-lanvuag: 
papers, whose pro-Germanism was Il 
concealed 

You ask whether the Civil Liberties 


‘defend Pelley 
pany.” They 
not yet been indicted 


Union is planning to 


Coughlin, and com have 


If they are in 
dicted solely for opinions whic 


~ 


preent 
no “clear and present danger” of illegal 
acts, we shall of course offer to assist 
in defending them, as we have in th 


I 


past defended equally unpopular spok 


rs 
men of causes which every liberal must 
detest. It is not particular individuals 
we defend so much as the Bill of Rights 


for all of us. In the War cases the Su- 


preme Court laid down the rule of 
‘clear and present danger,” the best 
working yardstick yet devised. We pro 


We « 


n too will adopt if in 


pose to stand by it 
that The Nati 
ste id of 
tendency. 


an only hope 


the dangerous doctrine ot 


ROGER N, BALDWIN 


New York, April 16 


Dear Sirs: 


thusiasm 


As one who turns with en 
to Freda Kirchwey’s articles, 
I must admit a first reaction of disap 
pointment in reading her Curb the Fas 
cist Press! in the March 28 
feared that the weapon she threw at the 


issue. | 


fascist press might in time rebound to 
curb The Natton. 1 can hardly think of 
a worse calamity for American liberal 
ism. 

Liberalism could never have been in 
a worse quandary than it is today on 
this question of freedom of expression 
Voltaire’s famous saying is being se 
verely tested. Can we still hold to that 
motto? Yes, if we admit just one ex 
ception: we must not permit anyone to 
use freedom of expression to further or 
to establish a regime the chief tenet of 
press freedom of 
sion everywhere 


expres- 


! 
GLOVER 


which is to sup 


LORNA ¢ 


Hyannis, Mass 


500 


Sprung Rhythm 
Dear Sirs: 1 


admire George Barker for 


inches in his review of my 
Bridges in your April 

I should scarcely want 
ticism to fare 

of one who 

und turgid 

remarks I 

i forthright 

admurer English university wits 
for whom A Ho; ror 
“New Bearings in English Poetry” are 
al do Between 


energetic and currently fashionable 


Poetry and 


rucial criti ument this 
tra- 


brief 


schoo! and my own unfashionable 


ditionalism lies a gulf which a 
letter How- 


ever, Mr 


hardly hope to cross 


can 
Barker makes two assertions 
which I feel bound to answer 

1. Mr. Barker accuses me of adducing 


} 


what he calls a ‘minor mas- 


Bridges’s lyric 


against 
terpiec: of Housman 


The hill i 


nothing of the 


were sighing.” I do 
After noting that 


ines 
kind 
Hridges is sometimes facile and obvious 
in the Housman manner, I criticize 
The hill pines were sighing” for its 
unmotivated intensity. I do not com- 
pare it with Housman’s poem 

2. Mr 


“omitted to read any poctry published 


Barker concludes that I have 
since 1930."’ I see no reason to furnish 
Mr. Barker reading list or a 
bibliography of my reviews, but if he 
Harvard 


with a 
wishes to pay the established 
tuition fees I shall be glad to read some 
contemporary 

Che basis for Mr 


my statement that no subsequent poet 


poetry with him 
Barker's conclusion 
has been able to make a imilar use’ 


“wrenched form” of 


o! Hopkin s 


ung rhythm is worth § discussing 


Barker points to “the number of 


who have employed 


|40% off 


In place of its regular yearly sut 


riptron rate of S5, The N ation 


offers a spectal 40 per cent reduced 


sprung 











“2 ' 
rate of $4 a year to all men now 


in the armed forces who have a 


e address in the United States 


| Or ted States POSSESSIONS 





to the Men 


in the Armed Forces 

















rhythm” since 1930 as a proof of my 
My main point was that a 


very cautious use of sprung rhythm as 


Omissions 


metrical variation—such a 


as one finds in Wyatt, Jon- 


a means of 
Cautious use 
is more valuable as 
a permanent influence than the extreme 


son, and Bridges 


violence of Hopkins’s meters, in which 


sprung rl metrical 


norm 


iywthm is used as a 
I should be the first to agree that 
not only the poets of the thirties but 
many earlier poets use occasional sprung 
rhythm. But the question is whether 
Hopkins’s own meters have been suc- 
cessfully imitated. 

The mistake is to narrow 
Hopkins'’s general and wide influence 
on the language of recent poets to a 


Thus crammed 1m- 


common 


metrical influence. 


agery, startling ellipsis, and a general 
tightness and nervousness of line are 
often described as ‘“Hopkins’s sprung 
rhythm.” The illusion is strengthened 
where diction is actually borrowed: 

Me, 

master and rock 
With wing-whirl, whale-wallow, silent bud- 


March, you do with your movements 


ding of cells 
These lines of W. H. Auden’s, which 
illustrate what C. Day Lewis calls “mal- 
digested influence,” certainly have the 
Hopkins flavor. But they are neither 
Hopkins’s sprung rhythm nor anyone 
else’s. If variation in degree of accent 
is recognized, both lines are iambic hex- 
ameter, with the third, fourth, and fifth 
feet inverted. If the lines are sprung 
rhythm, half of Meredith and 
tenths of Browning are sprung rhythm. 

What in fact one finds in Auden and 
nany of his contemporaries is a spo- 


nine 


radic use of sprung feet or sprung lines 
as variations on an accentual-syllabic 
norm 
But 

sprung rhythm used as a constant proso- 
in Hopkins. Recent poets, 


This is also Bridges’s practice 


what one almost never finds is 


dial basis, as 


who attain Hopkins’s breathless 


never 
| 1 1! ae te for 
rush of sound, normally compensate for 
accentual syllabic loss some- 
in the line or in an adjoining 
th r evr 
nel rpel 
The ’ 
>} 


riments 


own feathered with fi 


(C. Day 


mild and young 


Lewis) 
his eyes live 
(Spender) 


pare of shine and sound, the day's 
(MacNeice ) 
the black hull no light 


The NATIOx 


The ambiguity of the last examp}: , 
typical; there is no syllabic loss and: 
accentual gain might be questio; 
Though the ruggedness of 
diction sometimes gives .. 
impression of sprung rhythm, 4;- 
Crane alone among modern poets 3 
tained some of Hopkins’s peculiar ¢ 
fects. But his verse was not technica 
sprung rhythm, and some of his m 
Hopkinsesque lines were written befor: 
Mr. Winters introduced Crane to Ho 
kins’s poetry. . 

Mr. Barker will no doubt accuse m 
of further pedantry in thus insisting 
a strict definition of Hopkins’s sprung 
rhythm. But those who speak so bland| 
of sprung rhythm and of Hopkins’ is 
fluence would do well to recognize th 
precise meaning of the term and to e 
amine in what that very wide influenc 
consists. ALBERT GUERARD, JR. 


Cambridge, Mass., April 17 


Thomas's 


CONTRIBUTORS 


LOUIS FISCHER, for many years T/: 
Nation's European correspondent an 
now one of its contributing editors, \ 
the author of “Dawn of Victory.” 


J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO, also a 
tributing editor of The Nation 
Foreign Minister of the Spanish repu! 
lic during the civil war. 
ZACHARIAH SHUSTER is a membe: 
of the editorial staff of the Day, the 
New York Yiddish daily. 
MARK VAN DOREN 
the Pulitzer poetry prize in 1940 He 
has recently published “The Private 
Reader: Selected Articles and Review 
KAY BOYLE, writer of distinguis 
fiction, recently returned to this counts 
after living many years in France 
JACQUES BARZUN is assistant 
fessor of history at Columbia University 
HAROLD STRAUSS, 
of the publishing firm of Alfred 
Knopf, published 


expected post-war collapse in 7 





was awarded 


associat 


| 
two articies on 


tion for January 3 and 10 


HANS KOHN, professor of modern 
European history at Smith College, has 
just published “The World Order ia 
Historical Perspective.” 
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